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--and Oh Boy! are they 
Big and Juicy RIGHT NOW! 


Take any air conditioning job — and who is the real buying 
factor? Is it the user who signs the order, and pays the bill? 


No, for in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred this man knows 
nothing about the science of air conditioning. He is lost with- 
out technical advice. He must rely upon the recommendations 
of an expert, as to what equipment shall be installed. 


Who are these technical experts — these KEY men that have 
a finger in almost every air conditioning pie? Invariably they 
are consulting or factory employed engineers, or contractors 
specializing in air conditioning work. 


COMPLETE PENETRATION LOW COST 


It is this purchase-controlling group which you must contact for 100% 
results in advertising any equipment used in any phase of air condition- 
ing. They are the KEY men in any campaign. 


That is why HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING and AMERICAN 
ARTISAN should head every air conditioning schedule. In no other 
way can you as effectively and economically woo favor, get "D> 
and business from these real buying factors. May we explain? 
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NO.1 PAPER 
Covering 
INDUSTRIAL AND 


COMMERCIAL MARKET 


Subscriber audience includes en- 
gineers in industry and large build 
ings. consulting engineers and 
large contractors every reader 
a buying factor in this big-money 
market. Carries monthly Official 
Journal of American Society of 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers. 


NO.1 PAPER 
Covering 
RESIDENTIAL 
MARKET 


Subscriber audience confined to 
the aggressive warm air heating 
contractors and dealers who sell 
not only the lion's share of all 
residential air conditioning, but 
now make hundreds of installa- 
tions in stores, restaurants. etc. 
They ARE the purchase-controlliag 
factors in this ever expanding field. 
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It’s easier when 
you use FACTORY 


Most important of all sales problems is the selection of pros- 
pects ...men with important buying power in plants that can 
place important orders for your products. 

FACTORY does that for ,ou! 

Typical of how FACTORY selects the right plants is the 
fact that there are FACTORY subscribers in 89% of the divi- 
dend paying companies in the manufacturing industries whose 
stocks are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Plant Operating Officials are the right men if you ask in- 
dustrial salesmen the question, “Who must be sold in in- 
dustry?”...and FACTORY has more Plant Operating Offi- 
cial subscribers than any other business paper. 

FACTORY'S usefulness to these men makes it the best read 
business paper among Plant Operating Officials in the manu- 
facturing industries...the kind of readership that assures 


important consideration for your advertising. 


Member of A.8.C., Inc. and A.B.P., Inc. 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





A DIRECT SELLING FORCE 


Over and over again POWER PLANT ENGI- 
NEERING drives the manufacturer's sales story 
straight and true into 12,400 active industrial 


plants, public utilities and service institutions. 


It transmits forceful full-page selling messages to 


18,458 plant managers, superintendents, chief 
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engineers, consulting engineers and other influen- 
tial power plant men at less than a penny a call. 


A brief analysis of the power plant market as it 
concerns your products, the distribution of 
POWER PLANT ENGINEERING’S subscribers |» 
industries and other useful information will |e 
presented on request. 








Charter Member A. B. C. — A. B. P. 


53 West 


Jackson Boulevard, 


Chicago, Il. 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ Creamery Package Mfg. Company will be the 
wbject of the next case study in industrial mar- 
keting. This story is interesting because of the 
specialized nature of the business and its direct 
irketing methods, supported by an intensive 
ampaign of outstanding advertising and sales 
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Modernization of Industrial Marketing— 

















































































promotion Vi—Sales Measurement 2\ 
W. H. LOUGH 

@ The next chapter in the “Modernization of 
Industrial Marketing™ series will be on “Distrib- O. K. As Inserted 23 
tor Relationship,” written by a man who has Trends 30 
wide and successful experience in marketing 
through industrial distributors. Changing Markets 30 
@ “Export Advertising Control,” by Ernest Editorial vg! oe rr ee = 
LeRiche, export manager, Champ Spring Com- P . 
pany—Many practical pointers for those who are The Westinghouse Marketing Course 36 
ntemplating or are engaged in promoting sales " sie : 7 

industrial goods in foreign lands Industrial Expositions 36 
@ The next market to be analyzed will be the Letters to the Editor. “- avs 42 
i and petroleum industry, including its four . . . 
principal isions: Production, transportation, Problems in Industrial Marketing 45 
eining and marketing. Here is an industry KEITH J. EVAN 
that offers wide possibilities for marketing activi- N | A. A News 48 
tes—learn about the trends which may mean ae F 

tpetuniies for you. Advertising Volume Figures 54 

*« Milestones in Publishing | —— 

Published monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc., 
at a Ohio St., Chicago. Telephone: Dela- Index to Research , ee ae 56 
ware 1337. Now York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second ° 
Street. Tele; ates -' 9-6432. San “Aare tog Russ Index to Advertisers - 56 


Bidg.; Los Angeles, 536 S. Hill St.; Atlanta, Walton 
dg. Single -opies, 10 cents. Subscription, $1.00 

per year. Canadian and foreign subscriptions, 

aa @ year Entered as second class matter 
—~ar ge 22. 1936, at the post office at Chicago, 
mois. under the Act of March 3. 1879. 
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There you will find architects and en- 
gineers with their noses in Sweet's 
Catalog File. Why? Because this source 
of buying information has shown itself 
to be more convenient and useful than 
any other — which plain statement of 
fact hardly conveys the enthusiasm with 
which thousands of users express their 
preference for the Sweet's method of 
handling manufacturers’ catalogs. 
When these men are in search of 
products which will meet the require- 
ments of the job, do you want to make 
sure of a chance to present your quali- 
fications? Then by all means, put your 


story where they can get it without a 
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WHEREVER BUILDING IS BEING PLANNED 


struggle. File your catalog or catalog 
data in Sweet's. Then you need never 
wonder if it will be on deck at the right 
time. Hundreds of manufacturers have 
discovered this to be the one best way. 

The forthcoming, new Sweet's Catalog 
File for the building market is now near- 
ing completion. We suggest that all who 
have not already done so, make their 
reservations now, before it is too late. 

Suggestion: Our copy department, un- 
der the supervision of consulting archi- 
tects, can relieve you of a lot of detail. 


No extra charge. 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET + NEW YORE 
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Ju 
Mr. Fred Weatherby, 
New England Manager of T 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. R 
READE 


Statler Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 






Dear Mr. Weatherby: 









© at tne sorrow 





Analysis of coupons from PRODUCT ENGINEERING from a 
= full-page insertion in the issue of November 
contsining coupon offering the Wallace Barnes 


Handbook. 
You will be glad to know that the Wallace Barnes Company 
received 256 coupons from this single insertion in 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING. This showing is remarkably good, in 
view of the fact that yours was the last magazine in which 


this advertisement was published 
The requests were mainly from manufacturers of machinery 
such as machine tools, packaging machinery, air conditioning 
machines, automotive, electrical and aircraft equipment, etc. 
- In checking the 


The quality of the returns was excellent 
credit rating of 157 of these, we found that almost one 
third were from the larger compenies, rated AAA 1 by Dun 
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and Bradstreet. 
We thought you would be interested in the fine results we 


obtained. 






Yours sincerely, 


WALLACE BARNES DIV. 
ASSOCIATED SPRING CORP. 
Mensed /3. 


Vice President and 
General Sales Manager. 









Harold B. Reid.o' 
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PRODUCT ENGINEERING | 


Helps you sell industry's biggest 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 3 
30 W. 42nd St., Ne 
w York 
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EYOND question we have already en- 

3 tered an era of unprecedented power 

plant building and rebuilding, which 

has created a singular selling opportunity 
for equipment manufacturers. 


This widespread and accelerating activ- 
ity has created an urgent need for assem- 
bling in convenient form a mass of data on 
several hundred plants built after the de- 
pression, in the period when engineering 
developments of the past ten years have 
been given practical expression. 


POWER is undertaking this huge job so 
that its 23,000 subscribers may have au- 
thentic up-fo-date engineering facts on 
which to predicate their plans for provid- 
ing the vast quantities of power necessary 
fo carry on industry's rapidly broadening 
activities. 


The fact that we have set aside an entire 
issue for this service (to be mailed Septem- 
ber 15) is assurance to advertisers that it 
will be a complete guide of even greater 
interest to leading buyers than the four- 
teen treatises on the various elements of 
the power man’s job published in POWER 
during the past two years. 





Those manufacturers who have contrib- 
uted most in creating these post-depression 
plants will find this issue provides an in- 
valuable background for claiming their 
share and preserving their stake in today's 
most active market. 








McGraw-Hill Publication 
West 42nd Street Please make a mental note to watch for 


a, oo i further material to follow suggesting kinds 
of copy we believe will fit most effectively 
info this setting. 
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” You've sweat blood to make that new model as handsome as possible. Your 
advertising men, engravers and typesetters plugged nights and Sundays to 
produce advertisements that are just about perfect. It cost money to do it. 

Then the plates went to the magazines. In some, it looks as though a little 
mud got mixed with the ink. In others — has someone worked on your plates 
with a banana knife? ... But in Mill & Factory —there’s your new model, clean 
and clear, as big as life! Why ? 

Because at Mill & Factory, we consider good reproduction on high grade 
coated paper important. Important enough to rank with Mill & Factory's timely. 
informative editorial content; with its personal copy circulation to the known 
industrial buying factors. Result: a publication that’s an outstanding industrial 


advertising investment, every month. 








ee. 
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A Coenover-Mast Publication §& 


Advertising Offices: NEW YORK — 205 E. 42nd Street: CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Aven»: 


’ 
Personal Copy CIRCULATION TO THE Known INDUSTRIAL BUYING FACTORS 
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A. Quick Glance at the 
flutomotive Industries 


@ THE automotive industries are the 
largest buyers of steel, malleable iron, 
nickel, lead, rubber, mohair, plate 
glass, gasoline and lubricating oil. 

The wholesale value of the 1936 
output of motor vehicles and such 
jutomotive products as accessories, 
service equipment and replacement 
parts and tires aggregated $3,626,- 
612,000. 


There were 28,270,000 motor ve- 
hicles registered in the United States 
in 1936, including 24,250,000 pas- 
senger cars and 4,020,000 motor 
trucks. 

The foregoing data compiled by the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion serve to indicate that industry’s 
relationship to other industries as a 
narket for their products and serv- 
ces. And it may be fairly stated that 
the ingenuity and farsightedness of 
the industry has contributed more 
than any other one thing to the ad- 
vancement of a large part of Ameri- 
an industry to its present high state 
f development. 

In instance after instance the au- 
tomotive industries have literally 
orced suppliers to develop new ma- 
hines and equipment, new materials 
nd services to meet their needs; and 
1 most cases have lent a big helping 
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hand in the research and development 
work involved. 

Mass production as it is known to- 
day was born and has grown up with 
the motor car. Its perfection has de- 
manded speed with accuracy, resulting 
in powerful machine tools and effi- 
cient production methods which have 
been a boon to industry in general. 

The growth and future of the au- 

tomotive industries is of no great 
concern. It is motivated by the most 
highly developed marketing practices 
in use today. It is so big that it can- 
not afford to stand still for long, as 
manifested by its leadership in the re- 
cent recovery cycle. And it is this 
spirit of aggressiveness that has cre- 
ated industry’s biggest market for 
many products and a most important 
one, directly or indirectly, for prac- 
tically all. 
@ Dsepite giant hurdles that had to be 
cleared by the industry so far this year 
in its labor uprisings, sit-downs and 
slow-downs, the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association reported, early 
last month, that total factory ship- 
ments of passenger cars and trucks for 
the first five months of this year 
amounted to 2,390,924 units, com- 
pared with 2,125,140 units in the 
comparable period of 1936, an in- 
crease of twelve per cent. 


@ In analyzing the phenomenal prog- 
ress of the automotive industry, how- 
ever, it must be realized that those 
things which have made possible its 
growth are the same factors which 
have made it such an outstanding 
market for industrial goods. For, in 
order to stimulate the sale of cars 
and trucks, sales appeal had to be 
built into them in the way of basic 
improvements, gadgets and service- 
ability. This rapid succession of fea- 
tures, year after year, automatically 
created markets for new products, new 
types of products and new kinds and 
types of fabricating and handling 
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Business papers covering the automotive industries keep their readers well 
informed of the rapid succession of trends in this fast moving field and likewise 
carry an equally interesting story of new products in the advertising pages 





equipment. A great share of this has 
been in the field of metals and metal 
working equipment, but along with it 
has been greater use of other materials 
such as molded plastics, safety glass, 
rubber, insulating materials, etc. 

@ The automotive industry, although 
full of ideas, is always seeking new 
ones, and this receptiveness is the 
thing that affects the trends which re- 
sult in the markets just mentioned. 
Typical has been the trend in wheel 
design, from wooden spokes, to wire 
wheels, to wire spokes, to disc wheels, 
to steel artillery wheels—each change 
entailing new specifications of mate- 
rials and equipment for their manu- 
facture and resulting in large orders 
for variations of materials and equip- 
ment. 

Trends of this character are taking 
place continuously and their develop- 
ment reported in business papers of 
the automotive field make these pub- 
lications indispensable to the industry 
and effective mediums to carry the 
sales story of products adaptable for 
its use. 

The one-piece steel top, for ex- 
ample, has had broad effect on sup- 
pliers to the motor car industry. It 
has meant that steel companies had to 
produce extra large steel sheets, which 


required extra size steel-making equip- 


10 


ment. To handle these sheets new 
presses with unusually large beds had 
to be built. Press manufacturers have 
been busy on that type of press for 
the last few years and the end is not 
in sight as it is also required for 
fabrication of larger body units and 
wider and deeper drawn fenders. 

The all-steel body has likewise cre- 
ated much business in new types of 
welding equipment of the portable 
type and hydraulically operated resist- 
ance welding machines. 

Along with new body developments 
have come corresponding develop- 
ments in die making. Many plants 
have had to revamp their die depart- 
ments and install new and larger ma- 
chines. Expansion in this division cre- 
ates business for portable electric 
tools in good quantities as the prac- 
tice wherever possible is to take equip- 
ment to the work rather than the 
work being taken to the machine. 
Flame cutting machines have been per- 
fected for cutting out heavy steel 
plates up to eight inches in thickness. 

In the finish of bodies there is a 
trend to the use of synthetic enamel as 
the paint job, necessitating purchase 
of new booths, spray equipment, etc. 
Others have adopted rust-proofing of 
car bodies as well as sheet metal parts. 

There have been many new devel- 


opments in the machining of auto- 
motive parts, with resultant business 
for machine tools of various character 
and size. The popularity of broach- 
ing is increasing and replacing some 
machining processes such as certain 
types of milling. 

A particularly interesting develop- 
ment has been the single point boring 
of cylinder blocks for greater accu- 
racy, by machines which are quite fast 
Some of this work is being carried 
out in air conditioned rooms because 
of the accuracy required. This prac- 
tice influences business for air con- 
ditioning equipment. There is in- 
creased use of die castings for hard- 
windshield frames, radiator 
Extensive use 


ware, 
grilles and other parts. 
of chromium plated trimming has af - 
fected business for plating equipment 
and supplies. 

Trends of a mechanical nature in 

the automobile production field are be- 
ing reported continuously in business 
papers serving the industry such as 
American Machinist, Automotive 
Daily News, Automotive Industries, 
The Iron Age, Machinery, Modern 
Machine Shop, S.A.E. Journal, Steel, 
and others. 
@ There is some discussion in the in- 
dustry now about rubber seat cushions 
replacing the spring type cushion and 
backs in automobiles. Metallic insu- 
lation, principally against heat, but 
also to shut out noise is expected in 
some models. The automatic gear 
shift also will be featured in some 
cars for 1938, the ultimate develop- 
ment of which will call for much 
new equipment and perhaps some new 
alloy steels. Air conditioning of pas- 
senger cars as well as buses is on its 
way with a large volume of business 
for that rapidly growing industry. 

The truck manufacturers shipped 
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1,502,963 units during the first four 
months of this year compared with 
1,322,952 in the same period last year. 
This division of the industry is doing 
1 splendid job of merchandising 
through units designed especially for 
the requirements of specific industries. 
Design for appearance and comfort of 
drivers is playing an effective role in 
this field. Bus manufacturers, like- 
wise, are approaching their markets 
from the direction of appearance, com- 
fort and safety and using new mate- 
rials and equipment to effect these 
points. 


@ Thus we have 
umples of trends in respect to the 
product which are providing market- 
ng opportunities for the manufacture 
of various industrial goods. Due to 
uncertainty of labor’s stability, how- 
ever, 1938 may not see the usual 
number of radical changes in automo- 
biles, manufacturers not wishing to 
hazard additional set-backs by hav- 
ng new tooling programs tied up. 
Despite the labor situation, however, 
the industry is planning for big pro- 
duction in 1938; and because of the 
trend of the labor problem, many ma- 
jor changes are being made in the in- 
dustry’s set-up which augur favorably 
for the industrial marketer. 


innumerable ex- 


Foremost of these trends, perhaps, 
and involving the greatest expendi- 
tures is the decentralization which is 
going on within the industry, includ- 
ing the parts and accessories manufac- 
turing divisions as well as the car 
manufacturers. Tens of millions of 
dollars will be spent for new plants 
ind equipment including such proj- 
ects as a new Chevrolet engine and 
ixle plant at Buffalo; a Ternstedt 
hardware plant at Trenton, N. J.; and 
other new General Motors plants at 
Lockport, Syracuse and Rochester. 

Chrysler is to put up new assembly 
plants and Ford is planning about fifty 
small plants in Southern Michigan as 
part of his “village industries” pro- 
gram, in addition to his tire venture 
ind increased facilities for steel re- 
juirements. Nash is to launch a $1,- 
500,000 modernization program and 
Pierce-Arrow is preparing for a large 
eplacement of machine tools. Hup- 
nobile resumes its position in the in- 
lustry and adds buying power. Also 
vith a labor slant is Pontiac’s proposed 
pprentice training school which calls 
or $100,000 of machinery and equip- 
rent. 


Increase of seven to ten per cent in 
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car prices this fall are not expected 
to cover fully increased costs of labor 
and materials, and in order to avoid 
dipping into reserves the automotive 
industry will welcome new processes 
and equipment which will serve to 
equalize the cost factor. Getting more 
work out of employes by making the 
job easier with equipment that elimi- 
nates the human factor as much as 
possible is stimulating greater use of 
controls, materials handling equipment 
and conveyors to eliminate back-break- 
ing tasks of workmen. Air condi- 
tioning and dust collecting systems are 
finding many new installations. Thus 
we see that labor is creating consider- 
able work for itself by its own un- 
rest. 

The newest wing of the automotive 

industries is the trailer division. The 
Bureau of the Census announced re- 
cently that 357 manufacturers report- 
ed 1936 factory sales of 53,646 units 
having wholesale value of $27,421,- 
763. Of this number, 2,519 were mo- 
tor truck trailers and 23,875 motor 
truck semi-trailers. The House Trail- 
er Red Book predicts a 112,500 fac- 
tory-built house trailer production for 
1937. Into these houses-on-wheels go 
numerous products, from window cur- 
tains to kitchen sinks and large vol- 
umes of special equipment which is 
providing new applications of many 
types of materials. The trailer indus- 
try is going through its development 
and transition period and presents a 
field for marketing exploration. 
@ The business of keeping the wheels 
moving over highway and streets has 
built up a tremendous outlet for in- 
dustrial goods in the automotive serv- 
ice field. The trend in this branch 
of the industry as reflected in Auto- 
mobile Digest is toward the complete 
maintenance institution. 

Filling stations are modernizing and 
enlarging facilities to include more 
of the major services such as motor 
tune-up, brake service, limited engine 
work, etc. 

Repair shops are adding quick type 
service of gas, oil lubrication, etc., to 
secure frequent car owner contacts 
which lead to more service work. 

These trends are being made pos- 
sible by manufacturers of service 
equipment of new design which can 
be sold at considerably lower prices 
than heretofore. As a result of this 
trend the specialist in brakes, electri- 
cal service and body and fender work 
is moving toward wholesale operations 












































Broaching replaces some milling jobs 
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Portable tools are used to finish dies 













of parts and supplies allied with his 
specialized line. 

The independent maintenance op- 
erator is doing an increasing amount 
of work, principally through the 
night, for the medium size fleet oper- 
ator. This is because it has been de- 
termined that it does not pay the 
operator of fifteen trucks or less to in- 
stall the specialized tcols and equip- 
ment for a complete maintenance de- 

(Continued on Page $1) 





















At the speakers’ table at the industrial departmental were, left to right: Roger L. Wensley, president, G. M. Basford Company; Walter A. Bowe 
advertising and sales promotion manager, Carrier Corporation; M. A. Williamson, assistant vice-president, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
W. A. Anderson, vice-president, Thornley & Jones, Inc.; H. J. Payne, ABP executive vice-president; W. Gibson Carey, Jr., president, Yale § 
Towne Mfg. Company; Mason Britton, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; Francis M. Turner, vice-president, Reinhold Publishing Company; and 


Richard W. Denman, American Laundry Machinery Company. About !50 industrial advertising and marketing executives were in attendanc 


Industrial Statesmanship and 


Showmanship 


@ ONE of the high lights of the 
thirty-third annual convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America, 
held at Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York June 20-23, was an industrial 
advertising under the 
joint auspices of the Technical Pub- 
licity Association, New York chapter 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 


Association, and Associated Business 


departmental 


Papers, Inc. 

The theme of the 
“Industrial Statesmanship and Show- 
manship,” and the subject was ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the 


meeting was 


need for selling the basic economics 
of American industry to the public 
and at the same time putting the 
glamor and attractiveness of modern 
showmanship into industrial merchan- 
dising and advertising. The program 
was successfully worked out along 
those lines. 

Judd Payne, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the A. B. P., presided at the 
luncheon and the afternoon session 
June 22. The luncheon meeting was 
largely attended, many of the lead- 
ing advertisers and agency executives 
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in the metropolitan area turning out 
for the event. Among those at the 
speakers’ table, in addition to those 
on the program, were Roger L. Wen- 
sley, president G. M. Basford Com- 
pany; Mason Britton, vice-chairman, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; 
Francis M. Turner, vice-president, 
Reinhold Publishing Company, and 
Richard W. Denman, American Laun- 
dry Machinery Company. 

@ In viewpoint of 
statesmanship, W. Gibson Carey, Jr., 
youthful president of the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Company, urged that 
basic facts about the American eco- 
nomic system be presented to the 
local community of the manufacturer, 
to workers and to the general pub- 
lic. Only in this way, he pointed out, 
can the arguments which are made in 
favor of greater centralization of con- 
trol over business and industry by 


presenting the 


government be refuted. 

The speaker compared the favor- 
able position of the United States 
with other foreign countries. He re- 
viewed conditions in Japan, Russia, 
Greece, England and other countries 


to show that the greater production 
and greater wealth of the United 
States are due to greater resources, 
better equipment, better educated 
man-power and greater economic op 
portunity. Only in England, he as 
serted, are democratic institutions 
comparable to those in this country 
“The viewpoint of radical profes 
sors has culminated in many of the 
policies of the new deal,” said Mr 
Carey. “Many of the reform objec 
tives which have been undertaken 
have been good, but the methods used 
have been bad. There has been at 
tempted a control of the economic 
cycle, which nevertheless will con- 
tinue with its succession of peaks 
and valleys. It is a mistake to thin! 
that economic planning has never be 
fore been attempted. It is going o: 
constantly in every business that 
properly run, but to tackle it on 
nation-wide scale and for all busines 
is a gigantic assignment, the succe 
of which is extremely doubtful.” 
Mr. Carey pointed out that bus 
ness men are under attack as the ex 
ponents of the capitalistic system, bi 
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hat the system itself is not fully 
nderstood by the public or workers. 
fe said that while the cost of man- 
gement is attacked glibly by many, 
t is ridiculously small compared with 
he extent of the responsibilities which 
nust be assumed. The return on in- 
ested capital is likewise not unrea- 
onable, amounting to about five per 
ent, a figure which he insisted does 
ot do more than assure security for 
hose who are provided for through 
he savings of workers in all classes. 
® “Let’s be studious,” he urged his 
earers, “and find the facts about this 
ystem under which we have operated 
o successfully here in America. Let’s 
e teachers, and straighten out the 
erroneous ideas which are held by 
hose who attack business as an ex- 
ploiter of workers and consumers. 
Let’s teach our own men and like- 
wise the public and the politicians, 
what the real function and service of 
American industry are. 

“The politician tries to follow the 
thought of his constituency, so that 
t is up to us to help formulate public 
opinion if we want government to 
relax its efforts in the direction of 
extreme regulation and control of 
business and industry. We must show 
that every worker with a home and 
) savings account is a capitalist and 
1 part of the capitalistic system. 

“There is a real mutuality of inter- 
est between stockholders and workers. 
Stockholders want employes to be 
properly taken care of, and on the 
other hand few workers refuse to 
idmit that the stockholders are en- 
titled to a reasonable return on their 
investments.” 

The showmanship side of the pro- 
gram was introduced by W. A. An- 
derson, vice-president of Thornley and 
Jones, Inc., New York advertising 
igency. He talked mainly about peo- 
ple and their likenesses <nd points 
f difference, and why it is so impor- 
tant that the advertising man be a 
tudent of mass psychology and able 
to interpret the desires and motives 
f human beings. 

Mr. Anderson objected to the effort 
o align people in classes, quoting 
lenry George who when introduced 

a public meeting as a friend of 

bor, insisted that he was no special 

‘iend of labor, but stood for equal 

ghts for all men. 

“If there is any criticism I would 
iake of business magazines,” he con- 

nued, “it is that they are too close 

» the minute details of their indi- 
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Speakers at the Advertising Federation of America 
convention urged more statesmanship and showman- 
ship be used in industrial advertising and marketing 





vidual businesses, and do not take a 
sufficiently broad view of their 
relations with the public as a 
whole. The railroads knew the rails 
and how to operate them, but they 
lost sight of the public, and did not 
begin to make progress again until 
they realized that the public must be 
sold on the service which they offered. 

“The business publisher usually 
knows everything about the business 
with which his publication is con- 
cerned, but he has given his readers 
very little realistic material about the 
public and its attitude toward busi- 
ness. Business men want to know what 
people’s reactions to business policies 
are and how best these policies can 
be presented to the public.” 
@ “All people are fundamentally 
alike,” he said, “but the situation has 
been complicated because as we be- 
come more civilized our thoughts and 
desires become more complex. Many 
people are confused by all this, and 
don’t understand the reasons for the 
prejudices and false notions that get 
into their minds. 

“For the first time in the history of 
civilization, men are being released 


from the necessity of labor to obtain 
the prime essentials of life. All can 
enjoy and therefore want largely 
the same things. On the other hand, 
individuals have different tastes, and 
must be appealed to on that basis. 

“The advertiser must understand 
people and what motivates them. Peo- 
ple like to express themselves. Most 
advertisers are too prone to classify 
them into separate brackets. 

“The public, with its new found 
leisure, is looking for new ways of 
self-expression. Diversion is being 
sought for. Advertising is part of the 
picture, but if we expect to amuse 
and attract pubiic attention, we must 
be sure we have a good show. Change 
the scenery, and be sure you have 
first class actors.” 

The concluding addresses, by Wal- 
ter A. Bowe, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Carrier Corporation, 
and M. A. Williamson, assistant vice- 
president, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, are given on other pages 
of this issue. Both emphasized the 
possibilities of dramatic and impres- 
sive presentations of the industrial ad- 
vertiser’s message. 





A general view of the luncheon scene at the industrial departmental of the 
Advertising Federation of America convention held at New York, June 22 








By M. A. WILLIAMSON 
Assistant Vice-President 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Publisher's 
Dramatizing Advertising 


Role in 


The editor is the stage director for advertising in 
business papers and through his creative ability the 
background is built for dramatization of your sales story 


@ TIME will not permit going into 
detail concerning all parts of our 
stage or all items on our property list. 
There are certain important ones, 
however, in my opinion, that belong 
in our industrial show. Of those I 
shall speak. 

The cast is made up of our prod- 
uct—our company—and our person- 
nel. The audience of our 
customers—our prospects — elements 


consists 


of our government and some of the 
public in general. 

Our plot—well let’s give the full 
name of our show for it is nearly self 
explanatory. “Winning recognition— 
good will and—orders” or “How a 
Sterling Product Made Good.” 

One very important element of our 
stage and property list is the indus- 
trial publication. It is, in the final 
analysis, both a stage and a vital 
stage property. It is a stage before 
which sits an audience. This audience 
is, in part, held by virtue of the 
intended service to be rendered them 
as indicated by the name of the pub- 
lication. 

The publication itself, ag it ap- 
pears, (however frequently) is a 
“stage property” for the simple rea- 
son that it physically has form, sub- 
stance and color. It is in this sense 


From an address before the Industrial 


Departmental, Advertising Federation of 
\merica Convention, New York, June 22 
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a property and helps in holding and 
stimulating the self interests of our 
audience. It is so created that it helps 
in attracting an ever increasing audi- 
ence. 

The publication 
stage property) is in turn managed 
and operated by people, the chief 
director being the editor. He has 
many associates and assistants, all of 
their designated 
share in creating, periodically, the 
form and substance of our so-called 


(our stage and 


whom contribute 


stage property. 
@ Through training, experience and 
breadth of contact our editor creates 
not alone a “stage” and a “stage 
property” but in every truth, an en- 
tire theater. In this theater assemble 
those whose interests are common and 
are typified by the name of the thea- 
ter. They will remain only so long as 
they are convinced that it is to their 
self interest—for they assemble in our 
so-called theater not to be amused— 
not to see their names paraded—but 
to be kept informed and have their 
imaginations stimulated to greater 
achievements in their own particular 
walks of life by the show which one 
manager, the editor, gives them. 

Of still greater interest to you is 
the fact that although there are 
many groups of theaters and stages, 
representing nearly as many as the 
branches of our somewhat compli- 


cated industrial structure and organ- 
ization, there are, in most cases man) 
theaters in the individual groups p2- 
rading under similar names. Among 
these are a few who because of t! 
excellence and far reaching efforts 
the director (the editor), of our tl 
ater, will be found audiences made 
of worth while people who are glad 
pay an admission price. 

There are other theaters, appa 
ently great ones, that are monumer: 
to the director or his own ideas as 
what he thought his audience want: 
There are still others where outward 
the direction is good but on clo 
critical examination it will be fourd 
that a second or even a third r. 
show is in progress—and there 
still others. 

@ In the leading theaters (public 

tions to you) in the several grou 

mentioned and corresponding to t 

divisions of industry, are paraded 
periodically, news, new developmen: 

new ideas, old thoughts revised, ne 

materials, new angles of the eve: 
changing economic trends, actions 
and reactions of local, state, federal as 
well as international governments, 
stories of men, from the lowest and 
poorest paid of the labor group on up 
to the highest and in some cases 
overpaid. All of this woven by ou: 
successful theater director (the edi- 
tors of our leading business papers), 
into a continuing performance that 
holds the highest possible interest of 
our theater (the publication) audi- 
ence. 

What about your show! 

“Winning Recognition—Good W'!! 
and Orders” or, “How a Sterling 
Product Made Good.” You may well 
ask? 

May I answer you Yankee-wise 
with another question? Do you know 
in some detail where your product is 
now being sold? With the answer to 
my question in front of you it is a 
relatively simple matter to select 
those leading theaters (industrial pub 
lications) where are being staged 
shows of primary interest to the 
audience you are ready to talk to 
about your product. Theaters where 
your product in its broader sense, 
being discussed. Where, as the oc 
sion arises your individual name 2 
product are mentioned. Theat 
where you are welcome and wh 
you can, at a minimum cost, beco 
known to and acquainted with th 
worthwhile audiences. In fact \ 

(Continued on Page $1) 
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By WALTER A. BOWE 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 


CARRIER CORPORATION, NEWARK, N. J. 


How Carrier 


Puts Showmanship to Work 


@ SHOWMANSHIP in advertising 
ind selling starts with doing the obvi- 
ous thing. If you ever watch the 
making of a motion picture in Holly- 
wood, you'll wonder how such a 
lot of uninteresting, unconnected se- 
quences ever develop into a glamorous 
performance that thrills the millions. 
We must do a lot of ground work. 
We must get a good story. We must 
select our actors. We must decide 
what audience we want to play to. 
For instance, before a single page 
of Carrier advertising was written for 
our current campaigns, we made a 
survey in twenty-six cities and inter- 
viewed hundreds of people on the sub- 
ject of air conditioning. We wanted 
to find whom our audience would be; 
the kind of story to which they would 
react; and then, what we had to offer 
to give them a worth while show. 
Before we finished that survey, we 
found that each group of prospects 
requires a special performance. Hotel 
operators applaud the idea of “Room 
Receipts Up 90%”; but these men 
aren’t a bit interested in how a thea- 
ter “Doubled Summer Business.” The 
acclaims “Fast Printing— 
Hair-line Register,” regardless of 
eather conditions; and doesn’t care 
how “Soilage Reduced, Sales Increased, 
Efficiency Doubled” was achieved in 
clothing store. 
We found that we had to study our 


printer 


From an address before the Industrial 
partmental, Advertising Federation of 
erica convention, New York, June 22. 
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set-up objectively. The more we con- 
cerned ourselves with our sales organ- 
ization and products in our advertis- 
ing, the more likely we were to be 
weak in our showmanship. 


The dramatic side of any business 
is the actual use of the products it 
makes: Consumer benefits, operating 
results, and all the other advantages 
that strike at the vulnerable spots of 
the buyer. These motives provide 
material for the showman, if he will 
but seek it out. 

For example, a sales engineer sells 

a Carrier system to a store owner. 
This merchant might well stand 
aghast when he sees a lot of sheet 
metal, fans, filters, and machinery, 
delivered to the rear entrance of his 
store. He is uneasy when workmen 
start to bore holes in his floor and 
climb up ladders placed against ex- 
pensive interior decorations. 
@ He didn’t place an order for this. 
He bought results from that sales- 
man. He bought a cool, clean, com- 
fortable store, free of summer per- 
spiration, odors, shopwear, dirt and 
dust. He bought the idea of the best 
people in his town making his store a 
meeting place, spending money and 
talking about him. He bought re- 
sults that make such headlines as “‘Six 
Minutes Per Day Per Employee Pays 
For Air Conditioning”; “End Summer 
Slump”; “Sales Up 200%.” 

These headlines dramatize the won- 
ders inherent in the mechanical parts. 


What’s true in our business is true in 
every business. Our prospects are not 
interested in our products, as such; 
they do react, however, to the idea to 
which our product is the contribut- 
ing part. 

@ That’s where showmanship comes 
into play. We must give our product 
a personality or a definite character 
in this drama that we are putting on 
for our audience. When I speak of 
““we,” you are included, for this is the 
advertising industry “we,” and not 
Carrier alone. 

Thirty-six years ago this month, a 
young man in cap and gown accepted 
his sheepskin at Cornell, and went 
forth into the busy world as an engi- 
neer. One year later, we hear of him 
at a lithograph plant where he is do- 
ing his first work in controlling hu- 
midity. 

Nine studious years go by, and we 
see him standing before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, as- 
sembled in annual meeting. He dis- 
closes his scientific formulae that es- 
tablish a new art. 2 

Four years later, our graduate-scien- 
tist forms his own company, composed 
of a group of former pioneering asso- 
ciates possessed with faith in an idea 
and a man. 

During those intervening years, this 
man went 8,500 feet down into the 
lowest level of a gold mine; donned 
an asbestos suit for a humidity ex- 
periment in a sealed room; traveled 
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Odors Reduced.” One business or in- 
dustry after another, but each sees its 
own show, only. 

Showmanship in print, we call it. 
Perhaps you have been doing it for 
years, without thinking of it in that 
light. Let’s now review the funda- 
mentals that make up this showman- 
ship before a business-reading audi- 
ence: 

1. Determine our audience. 

2. Know their needs in terms of 

our products. 

Find the drama in the use of 
our products. 

Dramatize our advertising pres- 
entation. 

Gear our selling to this ap- 


that we send to the editors. If they 
print our stories, we can be sure that 
we have news. Otherwise, don’: 
blame them too much, but let’s re- 
view our publicity program. 

After we have established a pro 
gram of advertising directed to spe 
cific business and executive groups 
we have another stage on which 1 
play to a general audience. Here th: 
common interest is increased profits, 
lowered cost, and all the other appeal! 
that affect plant or business manage 
ment in general: “Tested in th 
Tropics”—research. “More Than 
Quarter Century of Service”—relia 
bility. “Big Names in Boston a 
Throughout the Nation”—prestige 


These typical pages from the Carrier campaign 
illustrate how showmanship is applied to this 
company's advertising in many business papers 


Call it institutional, if we will, bu: 


proach. 
make it dramatic. Flo Ziegfeld, th 


News helps to achieve showman- 





the seas; studied rayon manufacturing, 
and constructed a building around a 
railroad car so as to manufacture vari- 
ations in outdoor weather around the 
car. 

@ Willis H. Carrier is a personality. 
As every business is “the lengthened 
shadow of a man,” so you will find 
a personality in your business. Make 
him your leading man, cast him in 
his role, select the stage, and spotlight 
him for your audience, and you will 
find these business paper readers will 
react. 

Our products, too, deserve a promi- 
nent place. A new development may 
even deserve the full effect of the 
footlights. Give such products the 
benefit of a showmanlike presentation 

But, the drama that interests our 
audience is the portrayal of experi- 
ences that have been lived by others 
with similar business interests. Call 
it emotional appeal, good business, or 
what you will—the audience, in this 
case, turns the pages of its business 
magazine and has its selfish business 
interests appealed to—through a show 
where the actors are other people in 
the same business. 

The familiar scenes caught by the 
candid camera show the actors in their 
daily roles. Customers, workers, and 
even the boss himself—all appear on 
the reader’s stage. 

And, so it goes. A bank handles 
“10,000 More Items In 2'% Hours’ 
Less Time.” A drug store ‘Boosts 
Luncheon Checks And Merchandise 
Sales.” “Year Round Production” in 
food manufacturing. A _ hospital re- 
ports “Operating Room Heat And 
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ship. A known customer-name, re- 
cent installation, or unusual result 
lends itself to dramatization. The 
opening of Sun Valley Lodge, ten 
years’ service in making Feenamint, 
new Armour building—all of these 
are attractions that make news in 
their respective fields. 

An outstanding news event may 

even be the theme for our advertising 
show to many audiences. The first 
arrival of the Queen Mary was such 
an opportunity. “Carrier Cools The 
Waves”—to beauty shop operators; 
“On Land and Sea”—for architects 
and building owners; “Give Your 
Guests Luxury”—to hotel managers; 
“World’s Largest Marine Dining Sa- 
lon”—to interest restaurant owners; 
“Newest Achievement”—for store 
owners; “Queen Mary in the News” 
—to theater operators. All of these 
presentations were timed in nineteen 
business papers reaching thirteen 
fields. We really had a high degree 
of business-reader interest on which 
to trade. 
@ Time brings occasions that are dra- 
matic in themselves. Such was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the dis- 
closure of the Carrier Law that estab- 
lished the air conditioning art. Tele- 
grams from governmental, business, 
and industrial leaders around the 
world; honorary membership in scien- 
tific societies; typical tokens from 
various countries, and even a ten-gal- 
lon hat, in recognition of a commis- 
sion as Texas Centennial Ranger—all 
have the basic elements that are the 
showman’s finest material. 

And while on the subject of news, 
watch the editorial pages of the busi- 
ness papers that you use. Check the 
clips of the news releases and articles 


great glorifier, must have been think 
ing of headlines when he remarked 
“Let the curtain go up and I wan: 
fast music you can’t start 
show with a ballet.” 

@ And, again, if we can tie to new 
in the general business press, so muc! 
the better—and easier. “In London 
and Throughout the Empire”—at the 
time of the coronation. “Spring on 
the Fairway”’—when golf begins 
“Washington Keeps Cherry Blossom 
Weather”—for the right time in 
April. Flowers, attractive people, 
even babies—all have that dramatic 
touch for the business-reader audience 
that scans the page-stage of the gen- 
eral and executive magazines. Here 
is excellent support for our business 
paper advertising through the presen- 
tation of the institutional background 
of the company, user, and product. 

And now that we have provided 
showmanship in print, we take our 
stage to the sales organization. Our 
advertising is our National Salesman. 
He is making calls where stacks are 
belching forth smoke and electric 
signs emblazen the names of busi- 
nesses that seek even more business. 
Dressed in the covers of the leading 
business papers, he walks on to the 
stage of the respective reader-audi- 
ences and proclaims and visualizes his 
dramatic message. 

He precedes and follows our per 
sonal salesman—cutting cost per call, 
seeing the buying powers who are in- 
accessible for frequent personal con 
tact, keeping our name well known. 
producing leads, quenching the inter- 
est of prospects, and so on, through 
the long list of jobs that he can be 
made to do. Here we portray our 

(Continued on Page $2) 
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The General Electric publicity department built this stage especially for its mass selling job to machine tool builders 


G-E's Mass Selling Job 


Here’s how General Electric Company puts over an impor- 


tant sales story in an entertaining and instructive manner 


@ GETTING a prospect to sit and 
listen to a sales story for a whole 
day—and maybe a hot one at that— 
is highly improbable. And yet, many 
will agree that to tell a sales story 
completely and effectively could 
easily consume six to eight hours. 
That’s where a mass selling job is 
needed—and that, no doubt, was why 
General Electric Company decided 
to stage its “Machine Tool Speed 
Show” in three important machine 
tool building centers, and drive home 
1 story about motors and controls 
with dramatic presentation. 

The shows were staged in May, 
with props of the characteristic G-E 
finished job conceived and produced 
vithin the publicity department un- 
der the direction of J. S. Smith. 
With these packed in two motor 
crrucks, once more G-E showman- 
hip took to the road for one-day 
tands at Worcester, Mass., Cincin- 
nati, and Rockford, Ill. 

The thought in back of the whole 
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idea was two-fold: (1) to give ma- 
chine tool designers and builders as 
complete a picture as possible of G-E 
motors, controls and accessories and 
engineering service available for their 
use; and (2) to gain, first handed, by 
open and frank discussion, a better 
understanding of the requirements of 
machine tool builders for these prod- 
ucts and of their common problems. 
To this end, the company arranged 
for the codperation of local machine 
tool men to participate in the pro- 
grams, which lasted an entire day, 
broken by a luncheon and followed 
by a dinner and entertainment in the 
evening. 

@ To get the splendid attendance at 
these shows, with visitors in some in- 
stances coming from more than a 
hundred miles, good promotion sold 
the prospects on the importance of 
the event to the entire machine tool 
industry and to them as individuals, 
in order to get them to table their 
work for a day at a time when the 


industry is experiencing its peak pro- 
duction with attendant problems and 
worries. Despite these obstacles, par- 
ticipation in each instance was grati- 
fying and the G-E publicity depart- 
ment feels that the effort and expense 
involved were decidedly worth while. 

The presentation was staged with 
the aid of an ingenious back piece, 
the center section of which provided 
screen facilities and stage for a skit. 
The “curtain” for this section as well 
as for the one on the left was a Vene- 
tian blind which lent a modern and 
pleasing touch. The left panel dis- 
played signs that pointed the remarks 
of the speakers and also served as a 
shadow box featuring the devise be- 
ing discussed. On the right were four 
“spots” which flashed on from time 
to time to emphasize four points 
around which the program revolved. 

Twelve G-E executives from Sche- 
nectady, one from the Lynn River 
Works and one from Carboloy Com- 
pany, subsidiary, Detroit, accom- 
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Display panels such as these on which were mounted manual controls, A-C 
magnetic switches and contactors, and accessories, and tables with sectional 
motors lined either side of the hall in which the G-E Machine Tool Speed Show 
was held, thus permitting the visitors to see and inspect the actual equipment 
and devices around which the presentation and discussion of the day centered 





panied the show to participate in the 
program or discussion. The presen- 
tation opened with a sound picture 
prologue dramatizing the economic 
importance of machine tools in this 
age of speed, demands of which call 
for better products at lower prices— 
wherein comes high speed production 
necessitating greater speed and more 
flexible control of production ma- 
chinery. 

@ Following this background was a 
talk illustrated by slide 
“High Production Performance with 
Carboloy Tools,” which developed 
that the handling of chips is the 
present obstacle to greater speed 
with these tools which so far have 
reduced production costs to hereto- 
fore unbelievable lows, and were di- 
rectly instrumental in the develop- 
ment of the present high speeds used 
in machine tools. 

Thus showing what modern tools 
require in speed and control for maxi- 
mum production and efficiency, the 
next step was to learn what machine 
tool builders themselves desire in this 
category. This phase was presented by 
three chief and electrical engineers 
of local machine tool manufacturers 
under the subject of “Requirements 
of Electrical Equipment for High- 
production Machine Tool Perform- 
ance.” They pointed to current prac- 
tices in machine tool design and their 
ultimate objectives and the inherent 
problems involved. 

The morning session was concluded 
with discussion following a paper by 
an executive of the G-E motor divi- 


films on 


sion on “Meeting YOUR Require- 
ments for Motors,” in which was re- 
vealed the results of a survey made 
among machine tool buyers for G-E 
motor and equipment acceptance. 
The discussion established many points 
of mutual interest. 

Following luncheon, a review of 
the morning session was given to 
pick up the trend of thought and em- 
phasize the points made which would 
have some relation to what was to 
follow. At this point the presenta- 
tion quickened its tempo and took on 
a more dramatic tone. A member of 
the industrial control section held the 
interest and attention of his audience 
through a lengthy analysis of G-E’s 
extensive line of controls under the 
subject, “Industrial Control to Meet 
Modern Machine Tool Standards,” 
with the aid of both the screen and 
shadow box. The actual device being 
discussed, which because of installa- 
tion requirements is small in most 
cases, was framed in the shadow box 
at the left and simultaneously shown 
greatly enlarged on the screen in the 
center. Thus visitors were impressed 
by the compactness of the device as 
it appeared in reality, and with the 
aid of the screen view, the speaker 
pointed out construction features em- 
phasized in his talk. Further discus- 
sion followed this talk and provided 
G-E factory men additional points to 
ponder with on their return to head- 
quarters. 

Now that the audience had learned 
of the machine tool industry’s re- 
quirements and problems in respect 


to the subject under discussion, and 
had heard and seen what General Elec 
tric Company through its vast re- 
sources and organization of techni- 
cians has developed especially fo: 
the industry, the next phase was ¢ 
show how its engineers and applica 
tion men are and can be of practica 
assistance to the machine tool builde 
in planning his electrical equipmen 
and control. This was done with 
short, fast moving three-act skit, en 
titled “How Application Enginee: 
ing of Electric Apparatus Can Hel 
You Get Speed with Accuracy,” i: 
which three G-E men demonstrate 
how the factory representative’s abil 
ity can be of material assistance to th 
engineer in planning his electrical 
equipment and control so that hi 
machine will be capable of the per 
formance desired. 

The day’s program was concluded 
with general discussion and a rapid 
fire summary of the points developed 
throughout the presentation. At thi 
point a spectacular center drop of 
map of the country studded wit! 
miniature colored lights was used to 
dramatize the company’s strategically 
located plants, warehouses, service 
shops, district and sales offices. 

@ One panel of the exhibit displayed 
proofs of G-E’s current campaign de 
signed to help sell industry on ma 
chine tool modernization. The theme 
suggests that three inventories be 
made this year: 

“1. Inventory 
you are using. 

“2. Inventory the progress made by 
machine tool builders since your ma- 
chine tools were purchased. 

“3. Inventory the progress made 
by General Electric in improving 
electric equipment to meet present 
day demands.” 

Mass selling jobs such as this one, 
taken right into the field to estab- 
lish closer relationship with customers 
and prospects, offer tremendous pos- 
sibilities in the industrial marketing 
field. The beneficial effect of such 
an effort on the company’s own sales 
force in the field should not be 
overlooked in accounting its value 
It gives them encouragement, confi 
dence and (not the least in impor 
tance) pride in the company they 
represent. 


the machine tools 





Bergman Appoints 

Bergman Knitting Mills, Philadelphia 
have appointed Phillip Klein, Inc., Phila 
delphia, to direct a new campaign. Bus 
ness papers and direct mail are to be used 
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Timken Bearing 


Merchandises its 





Gales Bids 


This progressive industrial advertiser makes a 
definite effort to have its customers benefit 


to the fullest measure from its extensive adver- 


@ TO INCREASE the sale of prod- 
ucts equipped with its bearings has 
ilways been The Timken Roller Bear- 
ng Company’s advertising policy. The 
continuous growth of the company 
demonstrates that this policy has been 
sound. 

Consistent, effective use of domi- 
nant space in industrial and trade pa- 
pers, as well as in national magazines, 
for over a third of a century has given 
the company name and the identifying 
phrase and symbol an impressive pres- 
tige and sales value. This is at all 
times made available to any customer, 
ind manufacturers make use of it as 

sales point. 

Some manufacturers confine their 
tie-in to having the salesmen explain 
to customers and prospects that 
tapered roller bearings are used in their 
quipment. Others use the phrase 
only in their’ direct mail and sales 
booklets. Many feature both the 
»hrase and symbol in all of their litera- 
ure. Still others actively merchandise 
heir use of these bearings, taking full 
dvantage of the prestige and sales 
alue associated with the name by fea- 
uring the fact in all of their adver- 
ising space and in their sales litera- 
ure as well. 


Regardless of what policy is adopted 


tising by supplying many kinds of tie-in material 
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by the customer, the practice of Tim- 
ken is to call attention in its advertis- 
ing to the merits and quality of prod- 
ucts equipped with their bearings. In 
industrial and trade papers this is done 
by featuring individual companies or 
products directly by name. In na- 
tional space an industry is symbolized, 
the illustration showing a typical or 
spectacular machine or group of units 
coupled with a sketch of a bearing. 
Each advertisement carries the com- 
pany symbol, coupled with the nota- 
tion “A symbol of quality for any 
piece of equipment with which it is 
associated.” 

@ However, paid advertising alone is 
not sufficient in itself. To bring maxi- 
mum returns it must be merchandised. 
This is done by the company through 
the man in the field, supported by 
direct mail campaigns, letters, reprints 
and a special booklet entitled ‘“Increas- 
ing the Sale of Timken Bearing 
Equipped Machinery.” 

This booklet, a twenty-eight-page 
6 in. x 9 in. unit, is printed on eighty- 
lb. white enamel stock using the stand- 
ard orange and black which has long 
been associated with Timken’s adver- 
tising. In it appear full size illustra- 
tions of the name plates, electrotypes, 
decalcomanias and illustrations which 
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the company supplies in any reason- 
able quantity free upon request, with 
typical examples of how this material 
is being used. The last five pages de- 
scribe the design of the bearing, the 
way in which it functions, and certain 
This presentation 

















outstanding values. 
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One of the outstanding exhibits of industrial products at the 1937 Cleveland 
Great Lakes Exposition is this yo tte wall of glass block, central feature of 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company disp 


ay. The exhibit includes a demonstration of 


the effectiveness of fiber glass air filters, on the left; one of these is changed 
daily so that visitors may see the dust accumulation after one, two, three and 
four days with air passing through at 4,000 cu. ft. per minute. Modern mini- 
ature houses, built largely of glass, are displayed in the showcases in foreground 





is brief, easily read, and non-technical 
in style. 
@ A constantly increasing number of 
manufacturers attach a metal name 
plate, decalcomania or sticker to their 
products, calling attention to the fact 
that they are equipped with tapered 
roller bearings. This insignia is fur- 
nished without charge, full sized sam- 
ples being shown in the booklet. Five 
different types of metal name plates, 
three of them in color, are available. 
These are approximately two inches 
high by three and a half inches wide 
and are made of twenty-eight gauge 
sheet brass, two types providing space 
where date and serial number of the 
equipment may be stamped by the 
manufacturer or user. Those in two 
colors carry the standard trade mark, 
the other two also carrying instruc- 
tions regarding lubrication. 

Four sizes of decalcomanias, dupli- 
cated in stickers, are reproductions in 
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color of the trade mark which carries 
the lettering in black on the standard 
orange used extensively by the com- 
pany in its national as well as indus- 
trial and trade paper advertising. 

For use in connection with sales 
literature and magazine advertising, a 
wide range of material is shown in full 
size. Twenty different electrotypes of 
the trade mark, ten in black and white 
and two in two colors, ranging in 
width from one and one-half inches 
to seven inches are offered. This trade 
mark has been extensively advertised 
for years and is accepted as an insignia 
of quality. Used as a part of a cus- 
tomer’s advertising it answers the 
question as to what kind of bearings 
are used in the equipment, and at the 
same time conveys the impression of 
quality to the prospect or reader. 

As advertising has made industry 
familiar with the bearing showing part 


of the cup cut away to show how it 


has a wear resistant shell and a tough 
inner core as well as to show the cage 
type tapered roll and cone assembly 
five different half tone illustrations are 
shown in the booklet together wit! 
two line drawings of the same style 
These illustrations, which are suitabk 
for use in catalogs, folders and gen 
eral sales literature as well as in ad 
vertising space, are vertical cuts an 
range in height from five-eighth 
inch to two and three-quarter inches 
At times manufacturers call fo 
electrotypes of the logotype for use i: 
connection with general advertisin 
and special literature. To meet thi 
need, the company supplies five stand 
ard sizes, ranging in width from tw 
inches to seven inches, suitable for us: 
on any grade of coated or uncoate 
paper. 
@ In cases where equipment is on dis 
play, either in show rooms or at in 
dustrial expositions, the question i 
asked “What kind of bearings ar 
used?” To enable manufacturers t 
capitalize on the fact that their prod 
uct is equipped with nationally recog 
nized bearings, the company furnishes 
without charge neat display signs with 
both an easel back or chain hanger 
These cards are ten inches by four and 
one-quarter inches and are printed in 
black and orange with an attractive 
nickel finish. Their use adds an unob 
trusive but attractive touch of colo: 
to an equipment display and by an- 
swering the bearing question and im- 
plying the thought of associated qual 
ity, they serve as effective sales aids. 
Although the company does not fur 
nish direct mail material describing the 
application of its bearings in specific 
locations because of the tremendous 
range of such applications to all types 
of equipment sold in all branches of 
industry, there has been a demand for 
a booklet which describes the bearings 
To meet this request a twenty-four 
page 3'x6-in. booklet, printed in two 
colors, entitled “‘Anti-Friction Bear 
ings, Their Design, Function, Neces 
sity and Performance,” is available. 
This booklet, which may carry th 
manufacturer’s imprint on the lowe: 
front cover, can be used as an en 
velope stuffer, distributed at displays 
or used by salesmen. It describes an 
illustrates the basic types of anti-fric 
tion bearings, explains the differen 
types of loading to which bearings ar 
subjected, and discusses in a simple an: 
interesting way the features of Tim 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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Do you make a “marketing audit’ to determine how ef- 


Modernization of Industrial Marketing 


Vi---%ales Measurement 


fective are the sales methods used by your salesmen? 


Here are five steps for measuring your sales effort 





@ GOOD salesmanship of industrial 
goods centers largely on opening and 
developing new accounts. Here it is 
usually necessary to deal not only 
with technical men who think in 
terms of specifications and costs, but 
also with non-technical, administrative 
men who customarily think in terms 
of investment, prices and profits. 

The industrial salesman must trans- 
late engineering into finance. When 
he can talk dollars sensibly and vividly 
he is on his way to becoming a de- 
pendable business-builder. That’s real 
salesmanship. Every industrial con- 
cern could use more of it. 

Good salesmanship is just another 
name for effective selling methods. 
A man may know all about your prod- 
ucts, he may be a delightful fellow, 
he may talk brilliantly; and yet he 
will open up and develop very few 
accounts, unless he also practices, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, _ selling 
methods which get results in your 
particular business. 

Perhaps this seems too self-evident 
to be discussed. Nevertheless, it ought 
to be stated; for the cold truth is 
that industrial sales management has 
not as yet made much use of modern 
procedure in studying, defining, and 
installing effective selling methods. 
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A few industrial marketing com- 
panies, though only a few, have made 
a start. It may be of interest to give 
some examples of right and wrong 
methods uncovered through our field 
work, 

The salesmen of a certain type of 
office equipment adapted to both com- 
mercial and _ industrial enterprises 
were found to be using two distinct 
approaches. The great majority al- 
ways led off by explaining what their 
equipment was designed to do. On 
the other hand, a few of the men 
habitually started by asking questions 
about the prospect’s present system— 
obvious anyone 
might naturally ask. 


questions, such as 


@ The latter group averaged fifty-five 


per cent higher sales than the average 
of those who used the first method. 
There was no other factor—territory, 
personality, experience, or anything 
else—which was common to all mem- 
bers of the upper group. The differ- 
ence in method of approach, which 
naturally involved subsequent differ- 
ences in presentation, was the only 
possible explanation of the difference 
in results. 

A mill supply house was troubled 
by the fact that over fifty per cent 
of its orders for certain standard sup- 











































By WILLIAM H. LOUGH 


President 


TRADE-WAYS, Inc., New York 















plies were for very small lots which 
were unduly expensive to handle and 
deliver. The executives had marshalled 
all the arguments for larger orders 
they could think of, but with only 
slight effect. When we went the 
rounds with their men, however, we 
soon observed that two of them inde- 
pendently had developed an easily 
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workable method which raised nearly 
eighty per cent of their orders to a 
satisfactory size. 

@ The method was simplicity itself. 
It consisted of keeping the order book 
out of sight until the very end of 
the interview. As the purchasing 
agent told what supplies he needed, 
the salesman jotted down notes on any 
handy piece of paper. Then, just be- 
fore he wrote up the order, he would 
suggest increasing somewhat the quan- 
tity of this or that item. Because the 
order had not yet been written up, 
the suggestion was likely to be read- 
ily accepted. In truth, most of the 
customers of these two salesmen had 
adopted the habit of ordering in rea- 
sonable quantities. 

Take one other example. A manu- 
facturer of a line of industrial lubri- 
cants maintains a staff of promotion 
men calling on large companies. Some 
of them were really building business; 
others scemed to be just making calls. 
Yet, they all appeared to be good men 
and all were using a well-thought-out 
plan for analyzing each plant’s spe- 
cial requirements. 

A short period of field study yielded 
the explanation. The less successful 
men followed what would normally be 
considered the correct procedure— 
that is, they always went first to the 
plant superintendent or engineer and 
asked his permission to gather data 
and bring him a report. The mere 
successful men, disobeying their in- 
structions from the home office, delib- 
erately sidestepped the officials in 
charge, got the necessary permission 
from some assistant, made their an- 
alysis first, and thereafter took their 
report to the proper man to act on 
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it. The first time they saw him, they 
had a fresh story to tell backed up 
by incontestable evidence. 

Perhaps you think to yourself: 
“Why, all these selling methods that 
work are quite plain. If I had been 
the sales executive in any of these 
cases, I would have known the answer 
right off the bat.” 

Maybe so. I wouldn’t deny it. 
Still I'm not wholly convinced, and 
for two main reasons: First, all the 


companies referred to are successful, 
well-managed, with better-than-aver- 
Any oversights on 
their part could more than likely be 
matched in any other organization. 
Second, any management which has 


age sales forces. 


developed generally effective selling 
is bound to be mentally wedded to its 
existing methods and in consequence 
blind to numerous possible better- 
ments. Successful management is the 
best judge whether a proposed change 
is or is not desirable; but by the 
same token it is seldom the best source 
of practical improvements. 

@ The most 
originate, as a rule, in the constant 
everyday selling. 


useful improvements 
give-and-take of 
Frequently, they are unconscious im- 
provements; for many an able sales- 
man never stops to examine his own 
methods. In any case, improvements 
that occur in sales practice have to be 
sought out and accurately defined. 
This is the task of trained field re- 
porters. 

The first step is to assemble a fair 
sampling of the everyday work of 
the salesmen—whether your own 
salesmen, jobbers’ salesmen, or retail 
salesmen, it makes no difference. Re- 
ports must be not only dependable 


but also complete. They must be 
formulated in such a way that the 
various reports can be compared, point 
by point, and findings of facts tabu- 
lated. 

The next step is to correlate the 
facts gathered in the field study with 
the sales records of the men observed. 
At times, this problem of finding a 
good gauge of what each man is ac- 
complishing is puzzling. But we have 
yet to find a case in which a satis- 
factory solution could not be worked 
out. 

@ The third step is to make a thor- 
ough analysis of the methods ob- 
served and to determine on the basis 
of results accomplished, the relative 
sales-making values of the selling 
methods. In other words, measure the 
methods. It’s not our opinion—nor 
is it your opinion, for that matter 
that decides whether this or that 
method should be pushed or some 
other possibly favorite method aban- 
doned. The decision is made by ob- 
jective measurements. That’s a recent 
development in modern sales manage- 
ment, and I believe it to be a very 
important development. 

The fourth step is to combine the 
methods that have been demonstrated 
to be effective into a well-planned 
sales procedure. 

The fifth step is to get the men to 
adopt that procedure. “Ah, there’s 
the catch,” I can hear someone say. 
“I already have a lot of good ideas 
about selling, but I never have been 
able to induce the men to give the 
ideas a fair trial.” Well, let me point 
out the enormous distinction between 
persuading a man to do something 
wholly on your say-so, no matter how 
much he thinks of you, and inducing 
that man to act upon demonstrated 
facts. If the field study has been 
well handled, there will be plenty of 
evidence to most 
skeptical. 

So it is possible not only to find 
out what methods yield 
sales, but also to put these methods 
promptly into operation. Makers of 
consumption goods are proving daily 
that it can be done. Industrial con- 
cerns could apply the same technique 
with equal profit. Industrial selling, 
too, should step ahead. 

To illustrate, let me take a spe- 
cific case abstracted from our files. 
The company is a large manufacturer 
of food products. The figures below 
are altered only insofar as required 

(Continued on Page 40) 


convince the 


increased 
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@ WE'VE always been suckers for 
the little ads in general media that 
tell you “how to do it.” Little inch 
or two-inch ads that beckon “How 
to End Dandruff” . . . “How to Kill 
Onion Breath” . . . “How to Get a 
Well-Paid Hotel Position” . . . “How 
to Get Rid of Corns” . . . “How to 
Dance Like Fred Astaire.” 

Back in advertising’s early days 
they tell us there was even one, “How 
to Make a Million Dollars—Send 10 
cents for formula!”—and more than 
one wiseacre parted with a dime to 
get in return the great secret, “Work 
like the devil, and don’t spend a 
cent!” 

Now the big, pretty-pretty na- 
tional campaigns may win diplomas 
for advertising aesthetics, but the lit- 
tle “how-to-do-it” fellows win the 
folkses’ dimes and quarters. Week 
after week, they set out their tried 
and proven bait, like barbed fish- 
hooks with nice, juicy worms, and 
bring back the business. They have 
no time or money for hocus-pocus— 
if their advertising doesn’t work, 
neither do they. 

We got to thinking about this 
“how-to” stuff, and wondered how 
many industrial advertisers were fol- 
lowing the formula. Folks is folks 
whether at the receiving end of 
Ladies Home Journal or The Plumber’s 
Helper. For that matter, all publica- 
tions are trade journals—one tells a 
man how to be a better plumber, 
another tells a mother how to be a 
better housekeeper, another shows a 
taxi-driver how to improve his 
“pickup,” and still another gives the 
same dope to a gal on the “make.” 
So the “how-to” formula should work 
anywhere—with any audience. 
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How to Get Rid of Copy Headaches... . 


Phony Analogies vs. Legitimate Dramati- 
zations . . . Bearing Advertising . . . Odds and Ends 


We started looking for “how-to” 
ads in business papers, and lo and be- 
hold, the first thing we ran across was 
on the contents page of the June Con- 
struction Methods and Equipment. 
The editor of this paper is a smart 
and practical gentleman. Right 
smack under the masthead appears, 
in nice big print, “The ‘HOW’ of It,” 
followed by, “For the benefit of 
readers concerned with the practical 
application of method or equipment, 
the following references are to articles 
or illustrations in this issue that tell:” 
And under this appear no less than 
twenty-eight “how” reference points, 
all comparable to this sample: “How 
MIXING PLANT was planned to re- 
place 1,000,000 cu. yd. of concrete 
in 600 days—see Page 65.” 

@ That immediately set a measure for 
advertisers. And our search revealed 
some good “how-to” advertisers. 
Mind you, not all these advertisers 
actually carried the words “how to” 
in headline or copy, but in all cases 
the theme and point of their adver- 
tising was “how to do something or 
other easier or cheaper or 
quickly or what have you.” Dixon 
Industrial Paint is a good example, 
with “Get 3 PAINT JOBS for the 
PRICE OF ONE.” In other words— 
how to save on painting costs. This is 
one of the most practical paint ads 
we've seen. Here’s the story—‘You 
need pay no more for labor to secure 
9 years of paint protection than for 
a 3-year term. Labor is 80% of the 
cost of painting. The difference in 
the prices of 9-year paint and of 3- 
year paint—any conceivable differ- 
ence—is absolutely negligible in its 
effect on ultimate economy.” The rest 
of the copy is genuine, factual, 


more - 
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straight-forward. We'd like to tell 
O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc., that they 
have a smart slant on their sales 
problem. 

A few kind words here for Cities 
Service for “How to cut your fleet’s 
gasolene, oil, and maintenance costs 
up to 30%.” This ad goes after in- 
quiries, and we bet it gets them. 
Equally potent is a Johns-Manville 
“Transite” page that tells how to save 
money on roofing. More than half the 
page features three industrial build- 
ings tied to screaming streamers—‘7 
Years of Gas Haven’t Affected It!” 
... “11 Years of Acid Didn’t Harm 
It!” . . . “14 Years of Salt Couldn’t 
Corrode It!” 

In the “how to save money group” 
we also found several good ads that 
quoted actual dollars and cents sav- 
ing. Following the precedent so nobly 
set by Louisville Dryer, we have a 
honey of a page from G-E, “How G-E 
Instruments Pointed the Way to Sav- 
ings of $1,663.” There follow three 
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short-short stories of savings in three 
different types of plant. Lehigh Port- 
land Cement does an equally fine job 
of cost-saving bookkeeping with “90 
Days Gained—Contractor Saved 
$2,045." And Euclid Road Machin- 
ery plays a snappy tune on the cash 
register with “NOT A GUESS but 
real PRODUCTION FIGURES.” 
Their artist lettered that heading right 
around a panel of the figures of actual 
results obtained on a specific job by a 
named contractor. 

@ (The two advertisements just men- 
tioned are from construction papers 
Could a few remarks in our April 
column—"Give us proven facts, we 
beg of you. Give us savings data 
authenticated out in the field”—have 
started something?) 

In what we might call the “how to 
do it” Linde Air 
Products with an informative page, 
“How WELDING Makes Better 
Equipment.” And speaking of weld- 
ing, let Lincoln Electric say a few 


section, we find 


words to the point, “17 Tough Weld- 
ing Jobs Now Made Easier.” A smart 
page from Sfeel and Tubes belongs in 
this paragraph, too: “EIGHT QUICK 
TRICKS for attaching sheets to 
ELECTRUNITE TUBING.” Bright 
little bull’s-eye drawings of how to do 
each trick. We like. 

Emmons Loom Harness gives us 
another kind of “how” in a clever 
reverse panel of little sketches at the 
bottom of a current page in the tex- 
tile papers. “How ‘CHAFELESS 
CORD’ Cotton Harness is made . 
and why” is the angle, and it registers 
“See The Cat” in the primer 
Emmons de- 


just like 
books. 

serves mention also for the fine cam- 
built 


(Incidentally, 
paign it has been running, 
around the basic sales idea of “Certi- 
fied” Steel Heddles. 


soon. ) 


More on this 
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Toey SPLIT “DEATH HIGHWA 


WITH A BLAST A and made he Wah 


SOOVHCE OLVOMS FENCE ame WreCCenens 


We end our “how-to” findings with 
several ads we aren’t sure should be 
called “how” ads or “why” ads, but 
anyhow or anywhy, they are news. 
The Brown Company has a smashing 
spread on “Bermico Dura-Cell” con- 
duit—“WHY THIS NEW COUP- 
LING WON’T SPLIT!” A subhead 
reads, “Cut Your Conduit Costs!” 
Three big pictures tell the story at 
a glance. A read-on-the-run kind of 
ad. Westinghouse has a spread in 
somewhat the same vein, “Westing- 
house Motors Give More Mileage, 
Too!” Heading ties back to four 
cartoons across the top of page of au- 
tomotives analogies. G-E and Ludlou 
Saylor Wire both tag in here on a “S 
Savings” theme. 

* The easiest (and by all signs the 
most prevalent) method of writing 
an ad is to think of a noun belonging 
to either the dictionary of sport or 
the dictionary of economics; apply 
any of a thousand standard and well- 
thumbed illustrative analogies; write 
a hundred or so words definitely re- 
lating the qualities expressed in that 
noun to your product; slap on the 
good old logotype; and let her ride. 
It doesn’t make any difference what 
noun you pick, or what illustration, or 
how convincing your copy is—be- 
cause it just doesn’t make any differ- 
ence, that’s all. 

@ Now sometimes you pick the noun 
“STAMINA.” (Any product, you 
know, can be suspected of stamina.) 
That immediately suggests crew races, 
so you buy a stock photo, and there 
you are. The copy, of course, you’ve 
written many times before, so you 
have no trouble there. And now 
you're all done. 

Or take “PERFORMANCE” or 
“BALANCE” or “SKILL” or “EX- 
PERIENCE.” Or, if you’re econom- 
ics-minded, take “PROFITS” or 


“PRODUCTION” or “OBSOLES- 

CENCE.” Yes, take ‘OBSOLES- 

CENCE,” like Whitin Machine does, 
and get off a little number like 

“If your mill operates with obso- 

lete machinery your road to profits 

is blocked. Your competition is 

not only the quality and price of 

finished products of other mills, but 

also their productive equipment. 

Progressive textile mills anticipated 

rising markets in material and la- 

bor. They have already replaced 

antiquated machines. No _ other 

course gave assurance of profit.” 
@ It really doesn’t make any differ- 
ence—nobody’ll read it anyway—ex- 
cept the Copy Cuasers, looking for 
shining examples of dull advertising. 

All of which brings us to two re- 
cent ads we'd like to show the class. 
Somewhat similar in style, neverthe- 
less they demonstrate the difference 
between a far-fetched analogy and 
legitimate dramatization. Mica In- 
sulator has a page titled, “He Can 
Almost Take Her in BLINDFOLDED 
. « « he specializes.” The illustration 
shows a pilot at a ship’s wheel, guid- 
ing the storm-tossed vessel toward the 
harbor. You see, the creator of this 
ad has decided on the word “SPE- 
CIALIZATION” as the theme for a 
message on his electrical insulation. 
Now we have no quarrel with “spe- 
cialization” . . . except that we don’t 
think it’s such an exciting thing to 
advertise when so many people have 
talked specialization for years. Thus: 
An interesting illustration pulls the 
reader into the same old stereotyped 
copy he’s read so many times before. 
The writer gets the reader in, but then 
doesn’t do anything about it. 

Then we take a similar ad—no less 
dramatic. Bendix shows a picture of 
an airplane emerging from a cloud 
bank; headline: “Honolulu must be 
ahead.” Yet what a difference: No 
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jilway Purchases 


ach 7-Year Peak 


Record Railway Buying Provides 


reates' Sales Opportunities Since 1930 


R AILWAY purchases of equipment, ma 
terials and supplies from manufacturers 
during the first five months of 1937 totaled 
$418,949,000—the highest for any like pe- 
riod since 1930 and $148,000,000, or 55 per 
cent, larger than in the first five months of 
1936. Locomotive and car orders alone 
totaled $111,430,000 in the first five months 
of 1937, an increase of $53,024,000 over the 
like 1936 period and greater than the corre- 


sponding total in any year since 1929. 


The tremendous rise in railway buying so far 
this year ... plus the greatly increased traffic 
and earnings, present a strong indication of 
still greater buying in the months to come. 
The importance now of well-directed pub- 
licity, that reaches the railway men respons- 
ible for authorizing and spe- 
cifying purchases, cannot be 


emphasized too strongly. 


The outstanding means of se- 
curing attention and consid- 
eration for your products is 
provided by the five Sim- 


mons-Boardman depart- 
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mental railway publications . . . the publica- 


tions that are recognized as the authoritative 
sources of railway news and information. 
Through these publications you can select 
your own railway audience without waste, 
and shape your campaign to your own spe- 
cific needs. Each one is devoted to the in- 
terests of one of the several branches of rail- 
way service and each one has a specialized 
circulation of railway men with buying power 
and influence—the men who are constantly 
on the alert for new information, presented 
in the advertising pages as well as in the next 


pages. 


A continuous advertising campaign featured 
in one or more of these publications will aid 
you in securing a large share of railway or- 
ders from the increasingly active railway 


market. 

















Railway Age 
Published every Saturday. 
Edited from the executive, 
operating and managerial 
standpoint, and read by rail- 
way executives, operating offi- 
cials, purchasing officers and 
department heads, men who 
control railway policies and 
approve major expenditures. 


Railway Mechanical 


Engineer 
Published monthly. Devoted 
exclusively to the problems 
of the railway mechanical de- 
partment officers who select 
and specify equipment and 
materials (including shop 
equipment) used in the con- 
struction, maintenance and re- 
pair of locomotives and cars. 


Railway Engineering 


and Maintenance 
Published monthly. Devoted 
to the interests of the rail- 
way engineering and main- 
tenance officers who are 
responsible for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of road- 
way, track, bridges, buildings 
and other fixed properties. 


Railway Electrical 
Engineer 


Published monthly. Devoted 
exclusively to electrical prob- 
lems of the steam railroads 
and is read by the men who 
specify, install and maintain 
heavy electric traction, air- 
conditioning, shop electrical 
equipment, locomotive head- 
lights and turbo generators, 
train lighting and general 
illumination. 


Railway Signaling 
Published monthly. Devoted 
exclusively to the problems of 
railway signal officers and 
their staffs, who are respon- 
‘sible for specifying, installing 
and maintaining signals, in- 
terlocking, centralized traffic 
control, car retarders and 
communication equipment. 











Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Los Angeles 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
San Francisco 





Washington, D. C. 
Seattle 




















analogy here, for that headline is more 
striking evidence than a_ thousand 
analogies of the dependability of Ben- 
dix Radio Direction Finders. This ad 
really happened—12 Navy planes flew 
2,553 miles through pea soup weather 
over the Pacific, and found Pearl 
Harbor right where their Bendix 
equipment said it would be. To Wil- 
liam F. Sigmund, Henry J. Kaufman 
Advertising Agency, good going! 

@ We've given special attention th’s 
month to bearing manufacturers, and 
we're chagrined to find a class of 
horizontal advertisers who do not 
support our theory that horizontal 
advertisers, as a rule, do a better job 
than the single-industry fellows. In 
fact, there are only isolated cases 
among the vertical advertisers where 
the sales messages are less stimulating. 
(Even more surprising, the bearing 
advertisers do their best job when they 
are talking to a single industry!) “My 
bearings are dependable. Everybody 
uses them. You'll solve all your bear- 
ing problems with my bearings” 

is the gist of their advertising. 

Schatz says, “Dependable service is 
the outstanding characteristic of 
‘Commercial’ Annular Ball Bearings. 
These bearings are strong, sturdy, cor- 
rectly designed and built with ac- 
curacy and precision.” Such senti- 
ments are echoed throughout the bear- 
ing advertising. “Precision Runs in 
the Family,” claims Marlin-Rockwell, 
who makes both Precision and Super- 
Precision bearings. And Timken says, 
“A precision product made by a pre- 
cision manufacturer.” 

Both New Departure and Hyatt 
have a weakness for those nouns. Neu 
Departure’s current series is our idea 
of analogy advertising in the extreme, 
since there is little solid copy to back 
up the assertions that headlines make. 
Hyatt’s current “Endurance” is less 
dramatic and no more explicit as to 
definite merits of the product. 

Some of the bearing advertisers 
quite lose their heads in their enthusi- 
asm. For example, Bantam headlines 
its ad, “In the Vanguard of Prog- 
ress!” and M-R-C comes in again with 
“The Lengthening Shadow of an 
Ideal” (Hearts and Flowers, in the 
background). A little more calmly, 
but no more modestly, Hoover Ball 
Bearings are self-named “The Aristo- 
crat of Bearings.” (We always thought 
an aristocrat was something somebody 
else called you when you really were 
one! ) 
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How confidently these bearing man- 
ufacturers claim the world! “Every- 
thing You Need in a Ball Bearing” — 
Shafer. “For Never-Failing Service, 
they chose Rollway.” “Preferred in 
All Industries"*—S K F. “For All 
Industries and All Products”—Schatz. 
“The Answer is Hyatts.” “For Max- 
imum Quietness and Endurance”— 
Norma-Hoffman. “Blazing the Trail” 
—N-H. “Superior"—N-H. “Qual- 
ity Performance”’—Schatz. “Gatke 
Bearings are Hellers for Wear!” 

Federal—with its whopping big 

eagle—says nothing at all, which puts 
Federal among the better-mannered of 
the industry. 
@ On the credit side, we'll give you a 
Johnson Bronze ad—a very homely, 
but possibly very instructive page of 
sleeve bearing data. Business-like ar- 
rangement of information—no claims, 
no promises, no Star-Spangled Banner. 
There are other fair bearing ads, but 
none sufficiently good to quote. On 
the whole, bearing advertising is— 
boring. 

We want to register a loud protest, 
here and now, against any further ap- 
pearance of that sappy little ad of 
Dunbar Bros.—the three-bald-headed 
gents with “nothing but springs on 
their minds.” Advertising of this 
nature seems to be poking holes in the 
whole advertising profession—and we 
don’t like it. We think, as we've said 
before, that Advertising is a serious 
business and that it has a legitimate 
part to play in Selling. Junk like this 
makes us boil. 

Stopper — $10,000 for a Bug 
(United Gas System). 

R. H. Hood turns out an interest- 
ing job for a product hard to adver- 


tise—textile aprons. Swell drawing 


of two happy cows. Good head— 
“They're Contented—but WE 
Aren’t.” Smooth, leads-you-along 
copy. Nice little explanatory dia- 
grams—‘Nature Forms—Hood Re- 
forms.” The ad tells you somethin». 
The man responsible: Herman 4. 
Thoenebe of John Falkner Arndt & 
Co., Inc. 

“Sightseeing with Bakelite” is 
typically professional job—deservir < 
no special laurels, but giving proc! 
that a competent hand writes Bakel 
copy. 

Swell Goodrich stuff this month 
as usual, 

Advertising in the laundry tra 

papers is no great shakes, yet we found 
a good ad for the second month in 
row. How else could Kohnstamm 
sell its higher-priced blue so well as 
it does in the ad we’ve chosen as 
winner? No amount of produc 
praising can match the arithmetic 
George J. Le Roy, of Humbert & 
Jones, has worked out to show how 
much a laundry stands to lose by 
using a cheap blue. 
@ Department of understatement-- 
“There’s a lot of difference between 
the point-contact of a couple of bil- 
liard balls and the fervent kiss of the 
movie closeup.” (Durakool under the 
influence of White Owl.) 

Good choice of words—‘Stinging, 
Stabbing Jets of Steam,” a Cram 
headline. 

Novel slant—“A Million Miles 
Around the Pulleys!” U. S. Royal 
Transmission Belts. Another—‘The 
Story of Stacks,” American Blower. 

More good headlines (say, there are 
a lot of good things this month! )— 
“He Pulls Freight Cars Out of Hats” 
(Universal Atlas) “How We 
Can’t Find Enough Sludge to Fill 
Grandma’s Thimble” (Tide Water) 
..« “The Case of the 1200 Windows” 
(Debevoise). 

Boo-of-the-month: to Cole Tank: 
for the headline “We Tank You.” 

Boost-of-the-month: to Morehead 
Manufacturing Co. for borrowing 
useful trick from consumer advertis 
ing and running a prize contest—an 
enterprise too many industrial adver 
tisers would consider beneath the 
dignity. 

“They Split ‘Death Highway’ wit 
a Blast of Air . . . and made it Safe 
—is definitely one of the best hea 
lines we've ever reproduced in th 
department. And the copy beneat 


(Continued on Page $3) 
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some people 
chase fire engines 


54 Screech of brakes and a sudden crash will 
~aiad draw a crowd ona busy street. Everybody is 
curious about what happens in his own neigh- 
borhood. 


But the people who get ahead in this inquisitive 
world give their curiosity a free rein. Of the entire 
world they ask their questions: 

“Who?” 
“What?” 
“When?” 
“Where?” 
“How?” 

“Why?” 
They turn to TIME. TIME’s business is satisfying the 
unresting curiosity of alert people. That’s why TIME 
is so important to them, why they've voted it “the 


most important magazine published." 


Curious too about the things that touch 
their daily lives, TIME’s readers want facts 
and reasons about the things they buy. 
Telling them in TIME is the way to sell them. 





CA RRIES WEIGHT 
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A Few of the Many Activities 
of a Chemical Engineer 


Eugene C. Sullivan has been successively chief chemist, director 
of research, vice-president in charge of manufacturing, president 
and vice-chairman of Corning Glass Works and at the present 


CHEMIC: 
IN AMERICA’S 


[IN TERMS OF THE ; 
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Glass 


By EuGENE C. SULLIVAN 


The chemical engineer in a glass factory acts, 
a consultant and has, furthermore, three s» 
cific functions: first, he keeps a waichful e 
on the quality of the product; second, he in. 
proves manufacturing methods wherever possible; thin 
he develops new manufacturing methods for the product 


coming out of the research laboratory. 


To many people glass is glass and that’s the end of it 
Actually glass is a many-sided material. It is only is 
recent years that the individuality of the various membs 
of the glass family is becoming known, and so speci 
glasses have been developed for specific purposes 


Glass is now being produced in the form of fibers whic 
can be used as heat insulating material, and for filterig 
air; or, when woven into cloth, for fireproof draperies ani 


electrical insulation. 


moment carries the duties both of vice-chairman and director 


of research. 


His activities as director of research are those naturally car- 
ried by the head of a research laboratory located in the heart 
of a manufacturing plant. To such a laboratory come technical 
and economic problems having to do with products and processes 
not only of the home plant but also of the various widely-scat- 
tered branches and of subsidiary and affiliated companies in 


this country and abroad. 


On the less technical side of the work there are meetings of 
the board of directors and of the executive committee of Corning 
Glass Works and of other companies which throw helpful light 


on research policies. 


3€ CHEMICAL ENGINEERS ORGANIZE, 


Certain types of glass are notable for their abilit 
to resist abrasion, and borosilicate glass has such hig 
resistance to rapid thermal changes that it is now us 
in every home for cooking utensils. Another type of glas 
has recently been developed in the form of blocks ft 
building construction. 


But aside from these very practical matters, the glas 
technologist is also at work on purely scientific problems 
the solution of which in the end will be no less fruitil 
than efforts applied directly to manufacturing method 


and products. 
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Structural 
Fiber Loads 
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chful ep was probably the first material to be used 
1, he in Mmpcturally. Its ready availability and low cost 
le: thin geeto a great extent, offset the drawbacks of its unbalanced Be Si 


product mee: weakness, swelling and splitting across the grain. ie i ay" : = 












he first major attempt to offset these drawbacks was 
he development of plywood, a product composed of 

















end of TR sections of wood glued together with the grains in 
$ only x site directions. 
membes IMM ster developments have included plied paper and paper 
O speci Hrd, and combinations of these with blocks of wood, . s . © sas 
dag ; A Typical Scene in the Daily Activities 
sum and other materials. Homogeneous boards have 7 - 
fabricated by forming wood, bagasse and other fibres of a Chemical Engineer 
ers whic . . 
a thick sheet on a paper machine, followed by drying. 
r filtering . . , 
" By a unique process developed twelve years ago wood W. H. Mason, Vice-President in charge of Research and De- 
eries ani ; z 
s were exploded by means of steam at a pressure of velopment, The Masonite Company, is shown examining a new 
1000 Ibs. per square inch. A mass of fibers, still coated 
+ abiliy Me the natural binding substance of the original wood, product of the Research Department which is an all wood 
uch high capable of being formed into sheets of any size and laminated plastic. Fifty sheets of plastic paper have been com- 
__ mapiness, was obtained. It was found that by removing 
OW US! HB moisture under proper conditions of temperature and bined under heat and pressure to make a product %4” thick. The 
of glas Hicur » hindi : , 
| sure these binding substances could again be brought dense part shown has been subjected to heat and pressure, while 
locks fe play, yielding a smooth board of high strength dry 
tt, grainless, non-warping and moisture resistant. the leaves at the end are unchanged. . 
os all tuctural fiber boards have found innumerable uses in — 
the gies aa eben ne . Mr. Mason devotes practically all of his time to the develop- 
coblem: Mee construction, for walls, ceilings, flooring and con- 
- frvittd ‘forms, and in trains and buses, and in manufactured ment of new and improved products and is constantly in 
, ~~ futs. The physical properties of each type of board : ; ; 
methods py we yP touch with the Research and Development and the Engineering 





wally define the field of application and a wide selec- 
S afforded the designer and builder. 
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for chemical engineers 


See our pages in the 
1937 A.B.P. Blue Book 





Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 








Ceramic Indusiries 
Develop New Markets 
@ ALTHOUGH the science of glass- 
making was known to the ancients, 
no great changes in production meth- 
ods or applications have been mad: 
until comparatively recently. Of late, 
however, this material has found ap- 
plication in fields heretofore 
monopolized by other materials. 
Glass textiles for theatre curtains, 
electrical insulation and clothing; as 
well as glass wool for heat insulation 
are some of the more recent develop- 
Structural glass blocks are en- 
joying a great deal of popularity at 
the present time, and tempered glass 
store fronts are known in many cities. 
Air conditioning has hastened the de- 
velopment of an insulating glass that 
absorbs much of the solar heat energy 
while transmitting a large share of 


many 


ments. 


solar light. 

The pgrcelain enamel industry is 
one of the rapidly growing 
branches of the ceramic group. This 
statement is adequately proven by the 
fact that more enamel frit was shipped 
in the first half of 1937 than during 
the 1929. Porcelain 
enamel enjoys wide popularity as the 


household ap- 


most 


entire year of 


ideal finish for such 





pliances as refrigerators, stoves, wash- 
ing machines, ironers and _ roasters. 
Architectural porcelain enamelled 
store fronts also merit attention, as 
this type of construction is becoming 
more popular every day. 

The country’s many potteries are 
operating nearly at capacity at the 
present time. All types of ware, from 
dinnerware plates, retailing for $500 
each to the lowest priced breakfast sets 
are made in the United States. The 
industry is one of the most active, 
always alert for new equipment and 
processes and better raw materials 
that may be utilized to raise the qual- 
ity of its products. Some of the ware 
produced here is commonly acknowl- 
edged to be the finest in the world. 

Some mention should be made of 
the thousands of spark plugs that are 
indispensable to the internal combus- 
tion engines in universal use; of the 
dental porcelain pieces that help us to 
enjoy life; of the many abrasives nec- 
essary for grinding of metal in many 
industries and of the floor and wall 
*tile used in bathrooms, schools, li- 
braries and other public 
buildings. 

Viewed from a scientific angle, the 
very young. 


many 


ceramic industries are 
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HOW THE STATES SHARE IN MANUFACTURING OUTPUT 

Based on preliminary census returns for value of products—1935 
Left hand figure: Percent of U. S. output of $45,283,350.000. Right hand figure: Value of output in millions 
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They are founded on the basic needs 
of our people, however, and may be 
expected to prosger as those people 
prosper.—Rexrorp NeEwcomB Jr., 
Associate Editor, Ceramic Industry. 


Changing Markets 


@ THE following tabulation made 
by Business Week after an analysis 
of the Census of Manufactures: 1935, 
shows important regional shifts in 
manufacturing activity from the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and New England sec- 
tions to the East North Central, 
Southern and Pacific Coast areas: 


Per Cent of Total Value of 
Manufactured Goods 
1909 1919 
12.9 11.5 
34.5 31.8 


1929 
9.1 
30.4 


Region 
New England... 
Middle Atlantic. 
East North Cen- 

tral 25.2 
West North Cen- 

tral 8.7 
South Atlantic.. 6.7 
East South Cen- 

ae 
West South Cen- 

tral 
Mountain 
Pacific 


28.4 30.9 


7.6 
7.5 


United States..100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Butler Joins Carrier 


G. Vincent Butler has been appointed 
director of the advertising, sales promo- 
tion and publicity department of the In 
ternational Division of Carrier Corpora- 
tion, air conditioning manufacturers and 


engineers, of Newark, N. J. He was con- 
nected with the Domestic Division in 
1935, in charge of publicity. Previously 
he had been with the Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association, New York City, where 
he compiled confidential marketing sur- 
veys from the standpoint of uses of cop- 
per in various industries, particularly re- 
frigeration and air conditioning. 


Sweet Heads Chicago 
Business Publishers 


John H. Sweet, Traffic World, was 
elected president of the Chicago Business 
Papers Association at the annual meeting 
June 7. Stanley Clague, Modern Hospital, 
was elected vice-president; J. U. Farley, 
Domestic Engineering, treasurer, and Paul 
Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, secretary. Direc- 
tors are Charles E. Price, Heating, Piping 
& Air Conditioning; W. J. Hannon, 
American Restaurant, and J. C. Aspley, 
American Business, the retiring president 


"D & W" Changes 


A. K. Murray, president, Distribution & 
Warehousing, Chilton Company, New 
York, has been appointed field manager 
and continues as a director. Fritz J 
Frank, president of The Iron Age, is now 
president also of Distribution ©& Ware- 
housing. William A. Barber, treasurer, 
has been made vice-president of D&W, 
and also continues as treasurer. H. S 
Webster, Jr., previously secretary, D#@W, 
will add the general managership to his 
duties. 
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for Alloys and Plastics Manufacturers 








* MACHINE DESIGN'S Fifth Edition of its Directory of Materials is now in course of preparation. 
Accompanying the October issue as another of a series of special filable supplements that can be read- 
ily removed, it will be used as a handbook by designers, engineers and all executives specifying or buying 
alloys and plastic materials. 


With upward of a thousand different materials listed and described in the Directory, each listing 
must be clear and brief. Manufacturers desiring to tell their story more fully, perhaps with application 
ilustrations, may use advertising space at regular run-of-paper-rates. A cross reference to the advertise- 
ment will be carried in the regular materials listing. 


More than 9,200 copies of the Fourth Edition (March '36) were placed in the hands of alloys and 
plastics users and the demand for a new edition is already heavy. 


Covering the actual specifying and buying power of more than 6,700 separate plants each month, 
MACHINE DESIGN'S readership of over 25,000 executives, engineers and designers controls the ma- 
jority of alloy and plastic purchases in the machinery, equipment and metalworking fields. 


Design and redesign of machinery and equipment is today's primary demand of industry, with par- 
ticular attention being given to materials. Your advertisement, amplifying the listing of your materials 
in the Directory will bring your products more force fully to the attention of users for the entire life of 
MACHINE DESIGN'S Directory of Materials. 


MAGHINE DESIGN 


PARTS ...MATERIALS...METHODS... FINISHES 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Showmanship in 
Industrial Marketing 


@ THE industrial marketing departmental ses- 
sion held June 22 in connection with the con- 
vention of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica laid emphasis upon a subject which is get- 
ting greater recognition than ever before in all 
advertising and merchandising fields, and espe- 
cially in the promotion of industrial products: 
showmanship. 

Just what do we mean by showmanship? Sim- 
ply this: the dramatization of the interesting 
points about products or companies in a way 
that will attract immediate attention and regis- 
ter the story so that it can hardly be forgotten. 
Nobody forgets a circus parade or a three-ring 
performance or a menagerie of wild animals. 
That is a simple form of showmanship, but spec- 
tacular methods can be used by advertisers as 
well as circuses. 

Industrial advertisers are doing a much better 
job of making their exhibits at industrial exposi- 
tions more interesting than formerly. Instead 
of being content with a display of products, we 
find exhibits today marked with movement and 
color. Moving pictures, action demonstrations, 
unusual stunts of one kind or another are all 
employed to catch the eye and hold the inter- 
est of those attending the convention. 

The same kind of showmanship can be used 
in advertising and other forms of sales promo- 
tion. A more dramatic type of layout and illus- 
tration for industrial advertisements can be em- 
ployed profitably, getting as far away from the 
catalog presentation as possible. Headlines and 
illustrations must be attention-getters, and must 
jolt the reader into taking a second look to see 
what it’s all about. 

It is assumed, of course, that the story which 
has been built up justifies the spectacular nature 
of the presentation. Nobody likes to be hoaxed, 
and in using showmanship it is first necessary 
to have a good show. But that is simply another 
method of saying that the advertiser must dig 
for the unusual, the impressive and the exciting 
things which the use of his product has devel- 
oped. There is plenty of material of this kind 
available, but it must be sought for. When it is 
found, you have something that can be given 
the benefit of the art of showmanship, to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

The A. B. P. and the T. P. A., which were 
jointly responsible for the New York meeting, 
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are to be congratulated upon the program which 
they presented. It made an interesting prelude 
for the Chicago convention of the N.LA.A. 
next September. 


Consumer Price 
Resistance Is Real 


@ MANUFACTURERS of general consume: 
products are moving very cautiously in the mat- 
ter of price advances, especially those which are 
likely to disturb customary buying habits. Some 
manufacturers of packaged goods are even re- 
ducing the size of the packages in order to avoid 
increasing the retail price unit. Where the cus- 
tomer has been used to paying a certain price 
for an article of continuous consumption and 
frequent purchase, a sharp price increase is 
likely to upset the entire sales situation. 

It is for this reason that manufacturers, 
anxious to hold on to their consumer markets, 
are making every effort to avoid price advances, 
in spite of increasing labor and material costs. 
There is only one answer to this problem, and 
that is to decrease manufacturing expense. That 
in turn calls for better methods and improved 
equipment. The manufacturer, no matter what 
his product may be, and no matter whether he 
is selling products of general consumption or in- 
dustrial goods, must look to plant improvement 
as one way out of his dilemma. 

It is also true, of course, that avoiding maxi- 
mum price advances by reducing production 
costs may result in larger volume. If this hap- 
pens, overhead will be reduced sufficiently to 
bring down unit costs still further. Thus the 
use of cost-cutting equipment works two ways, 
by holding down direct production expense and 
by making larger volume possible. Both help 
to avoid price advances, even though it is 
acknowledged that they cannot always be es- 
caped. 

Manufacturers of machinery and equipment 
which reduce production costs are working 
along sound economic lines when they point out 
the advantages of their goods in terms of price 
control. The manufacturers who lead the way 
in this respect, and who through the employ- 
ment of the most efficient tools and equipment 
hold down costs, are justifying the competitive 
system under which America operates, because 
they are giving the consumer the benefit of the 
lowest prices which it is possible to provide. 

While, as has been suggested heretofore, it i: 
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easy to post a price advance, it is not always easy 
to get it. Competition on the one hand and 
consumer resistance on the other may make in- 
creases in price a big disadvantage to the manu- 
facturer who is looking for profitable volume. 


Disadvantages of 
Standard Designs 


@ WHILE standardization and simplification 
of design have many obvious advantages, and 
were properly emphasized by manufacturers 
during the twenties, individuality of design is 
often necessary to enable a producer to capture 
a larger part of the market. This is true of pub- 
lications as well as products of the factory. 


For a good many years the business publishers 
of the country attempted to standardize their 
type page sizes, so as to make it possible for ad- 
vertisers to use a large number of publications 
with minimum expense in laying out advertise- 
ments, providing illustrations and making plates. 
Consequently the majority of industrial publi- 
cations are now using the 7x10 inch type page 
size. 

However, as new ideas were sought in business 
publishing, it was found that different formats 
were required. During the depression, when 
publishers as well as other business men had to 
rack their brains for new and better ideas, many 
new publications were introduced, some of them 
departing entirely from the standard page size 
and the accepted business paper format. Both 
larger and smaller sizes have been introduced. 

The National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion is now making an inquiry on the subject 
of standardizing trim sizes, so as to enable ad- 
vertisers to use bleed pages and inserts without 
too much variation in the mechanical require- 
ments of the individual publications. This can 
probably be accomplished with a considerable 
degree of success, but it is more than likely that 
there will be exceptions to the general rule. 

While saving expense in mechanical produc- 
tion is important to the advertiser, the most im- 
portant element is delivering a maximum 
amount of advertising value in terms of reader 
interest. If too great a standardization is at- 
tempted, it may be at the expense of the in- 
dividual appeal and advertising value of the pub- 
lications involved. Consequently some leeway 
must be allowed for publishers to retain the dis- 
tinctive appearance and character of their mag- 
azines, even though this may at times involve 
some departure from the standard size which 
advertisers would prefer to use. 


With this qualification, it may be said that 
standardization can undoubtedly be accom- 
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plished by the large group of publications with 
the same type page size but different trim sizes. 
In other words, 7x10 publications ought to be 
able to agree on a uniform trim size, as such an 
agreement would make it possible for adver- 
tisers planning inserts and bleed pages to do so 
without running into the numerous complica- 
tions which develop because of variations in the 
over-all dimensions of the publications. 


Union Methods in 
Publishing Field 


@ THE American Newspaper Guild started 
several years ago as an effort, through organi- 
zation, to improve the working conditions and 
wages of reporters and other salaried workers 
of newspapers. The Guild has grown with con- 
siderable rapidity, and has undoubtedly done 
good work in giving the white-collar employes 
of newspapers a better break than they had been 
receiving. 


Now, however, the Guild, which formerly 
was afhliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, has joined forces with the CIO, and has 
likewise announced that it will include in its or- 
ganization employes of advertising, circulation 
and business departments, as well as editorial. In 
addition it is attempting to organize the em- 


ployes of publishing houses other than the 
newspapers. 


Already some of the companies publishing 
business papers have been organized, and efforts 
are being made to expand the unionization pro- 
gram. Consequently business publishers, who 
have never before had the union problem pre- 
sented to them, are expecting to have to deal 
with it in the immediate future. 


Most publishers will not object seriously to 
making agreements as to minimum wages, hours 
of work, vacation periods, etc., but it is doubt- 
ful if they will look with favor upon making 
agreements with an organization which is affli- 
ated with the CIO. The latter is the most radi- 
cal labor group in the country, and its methods 
in the automobile and steel strikes have indi- 
cated a program which is not in keeping with 
accepted American standards and ideas. 


Editorial employes belonging to the News- 
paper Guild and affiliated with the CIO might 
be able to present fairly the economic and social 
questions involved in today’s problems, but the 
opportunity for biased and distorted presenta- 
tion of the facts would certainly be present. 
Hence that type of editorial organization is not 
one which would add strength to the service of 
business papers. 
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Dear Boss: 
six weeks since you've seen me, 


You see, "POWER" € 

our pest salesmen. 

for this paper get 

a page: 

Everybody here had warned me what the Chief Engineer 
was. 0° I was shakin’ 1 y e. IL shook 
more when he gave ™ j in _ But just 
then he roars at j by; here she 
is, Tom! The v j or! And he 
grins like 4 gargoyle: 


Well, it, ss. On my trip through t 
3 s, everybo 
: poys! The one the Chief says we 
and now I can see why." I tried to keep spruced up with all 
the handling, Boss, but it's no dice —— . 
park! 


It's the Chief who pays to see me, put he's just the start. I've 
seen three shift engineers, their assista the master mill- 
wright, poss welder, chief electrician - 1 their crews - And 
getting to this mob costs you only three a cent. 


t'm writing y the office file, Boss — it's nice to get 4 

minute's rest. ° _ though, here comes the Chief. He's haul- 

ed me out again. _hes you 4 letter. Well, see you 
ing out j _ And let me tip you is j 


prothers 
25 McGraw 
| _ Why not give us @ shot at some of 


, 
a 
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Business Papers 
get your story 


Mhneuch the ples 


4s well 4S HH it 





Mc Graw-Hiy) Publications 


“The Best Sellers in Industry” 


American Machinist Chemica! & Meaallurgical Electrical Wesr Engineering News-Record Power 
Aviation Engineering Electrical Wholesaling Factory Management and Produce Engineering 
d 


. Vorl Maintenance 
Bus Trans ftatio: Construction Methods and Electrical Wor “ 
vlan eealen Equipment Electronics Food Industries Radio Retaj ng 


Business Week Electrica] Contracting Engineering and Mining Journal Industria] Selling Textile World 
Coal Age Electrical Merchandising E&MJ Markers Mill Supplies Transit Journal 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Westinghouse Marketing Course 


@ THE only course of training of its 
kind in this country on marketing 
technical products is being pursued 
by a group of younger technical 
graduates under the leadership of Ber- 
nard Lester, prominent industrial ex- 
ecutive of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company and lecturer in 
the University of Pittsburgh. The 
group taking the course as part of 
the University of Pittsburgh-West- 
inghouse Graduate Study Program 1s 
made up of twenty-five chosen men 
selected by their department heads, 
and the results of such training is 
attracting wide and being 
watched closely by sales management. 


interest 


In the course, each student obtains 
his fundamental knowledge from a 
study of the instructor’s recent book, 
“Marketing Equipment,” 
keyed to assignments from current 
upon which individual, 
oral presentations are made before the 
Mar- 
KETING is used extensively in this part 


Industrial 
literature, 
group each week. INDUSTRIAI 


of the program. 

To show the application of prin- 
ciples, during the first half of the 
course each student makes a compre- 
hensive survey of a particular indus- 
try representing a market for indus-» 
trial equipment and supplies. During 
the last half of the course, each con- 
siders himself a sales manager of a 
company making a specific line of 
machinery equipment or supply prod- 
uct. 

The student a complete 
selling program, characterizing the 
product sold, sales advantages and a 
The plan is 
methods em- 
ployed, avenues of distribution, sales 
force required, sales promotion and 
advertising 


outlines 


plan of distribution. 


complete as to sales 


plans necessary, ware- 
housing and servicing facilities, etc., 
based on a budget covering sales 
volume and sales expense. 

Commenting on the basic concepts 
of the course, Mr. Lester said: “Some 
observers have asserted that training 
in distribution of engineering prod- 
ucts should be left entirely to the 
employer. I cannot agree with this, 
for many employers do not have the 
facilities for conducting such instruc- 
tion. 

“The subject is fundamental and the 
young graduate should be equipped 
to step into the study of the specific 
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Bernard Lester and two of his pupils 
go through an issue of “Industrial 
Marketing" for current examples 
of successful marketing practices 





product his employer makes or sells 
and the relation between it and the 
employer’s organization and methods 


of operation, and the market. Many 
young technical graduates have told 
me that their training has left them 
entirely at sea as to the relationship 
between the product, the market, and 
an organized method of reaching the 
latter. 

@ “As I see it, those industries deal- 
ing with technical products and serv- 
ice are looking for men, not only well 
grounded in technical principles and 
economic law, but also in the prin- 
ciples of distribution as concerning 
this vast and rapidly growing invest- 
ment in capital goods for purposes 
of production.” 





K. A. Zollner 
(top), advertis- 
ing manager, 
Wickwire Spen- 
cer Company, 
keeps his eye on 
the ball at the 
T. P. A. outing 
last month at 
Landome, L. I., 
while Walter 
Bowe (bottom), 
Carrier Corpora- 
tion advertising 
manager, bats 
the little white 
ball over the net 


Industrial 


expositions 








Aug. 18-21. National Food Distribu: 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chic 
E. T. Martin, Sec., 110 N. Franklin 
Chicago. 


Aug. 30-Sept. 2. Exhibit of the 
tional Municipal Signal Associat 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O. 


Aug. 30-Sept. 3. National Associatio: 
Power Engineers, Jefferson Hotel, 
Louis. F. W. Raven, Sec., 176 
Adams St., Chicago. 


Week of Sept. 6. Annual Metal Mi: 
Convention & Exposition, Cincin: 
Julian D. Conover, Sec., 309 Mu 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 6-10. American Chemical Soc 
Rochester, N. Y. C. L. Parsons, 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 19-23. American Transit Ass 
tion, White Sulphur Springs, W 
G. C. Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., 
York. 


Sept. 20-22. American Electronic Research 
Association, Chicago. J. Spaunhi 
529 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind 

Sept. 21-23. Roadmasters and Mainte 
nance of Way Association, Chicag 
F. Donahoe, 428 Madison Ave., Pitts 
burgh. 


Sept. 22-24. National Industrial Adver 
tisers Association, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. M. R. Webster, 

E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


Sept. 27-30. Illuminating Engineers’ So 
ciety, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va 
A. D. Cameron, 51 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1. Iron & Steel Exposi 
tion, Association of Iron & Steel En 
gineers, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

Oct. 3-7. Laundryowners National Asso 
ciation of the U. S. and Canada, Cleve 
land. A. Johnson, Box 1187, Jol 
Il. 


Oct. 4-6. 
Engineers, Atlanta. 
E. 58th St., Chicago 


Oct. 4-8. 


American Society of Municipal 
F. Herring, 85 


Brewing Materials and Equip 
ment Exposition, Milwaukee Audito 
rium, Milwaukee, Wis. Master Brewers 
Association of Am., 500 W. Kilbourr 
Ave., Milwaukee. 


Oct. 4-8. National Restaurant Ass 
tion, Restaurant Mart, Chicago. | 
J. Wiffler, Sec., 666 Lake Shore Dr 
Chicago. 

Oct. 9-16. National Dairy Association 
Columbus, O. Lloyd Burlingham, 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Week of Oct. 11. Direct Mail Adve 
ing Association, Statler Hotel, C! 
land. Henry R. Hoke, Exec. Mgr., 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


Oct. 11-16. Oil-World Exposition, ! 
Exposition Bldg., Houston, Texas 

Oct. 14-16. Independent Petroleum 
sociation of America, Houston. ‘ 
Buchner, 702 Thompson Bldg., T 
Okla. 
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EBSTER holds that the word “incorpor- 
ated” indicates that a number of individuals 
have combined their abilities and resources. 


Russell T. Gray, Inc. means more than this. 
For years the most painstaking effort has been 
made to gather special engineering knowledge 
and training that carried familiarity with the 
advertising and marketing of industrial products. 


A decade ago this solid foundation was laid— 
a foundation which assured the continuous 
expansion of this specialized industrial adver- 


tising knowledge. 


On this is built a closely knit organization, so 
coordinated as to render a degree of counsel 
rare in advertising practice. 


BQ 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INCORPORATED 
205 WEST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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DESIGN FOR SERVICE TO THE META#/ 


IN this year of fast-moving progress in the metal industries, many a new meial 





is being poured, many a process and production machine improved. The October 






Reference Number of Metal Progress is designed to report, interpret and correlate this 






progress for the metal man’s convenient use. 







Tabulated engineering data of enduring interest will feature this issue. Compactly 
presented in data sheet form, authoritative and well-indexed, they will be a con- 







venient source of information and ideas for the year to come. 


This data is but one feature of an issue designed to serve 11,000 metal men. This is 






but one feature of a design that will create a real advertising opportunity — timely 






and long-lived — for any manufacturer selling the metal industries. Write for rates 






and complete details on this October issue, published just prior to the Nationa! Metal 






Show by the Society staging the show itself. 







PUBLISHED BY THE AMERA 
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METAL PROGRESS 


7016 Euclid Avenue 


MAN SOCIETY 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


METALS 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 22] 


Sales Measurement 


to avoid identifying the company. 

This company’s salesmen have to 
work fast. On the average, they 
spend only about five minutes in a 
dealer’s store. They are selling low- 
priced products, and most of their 
work is rather routine in its nature. 
Yet we found a surprising variety 
and number of things they may do in 
a call on a dealer—in fact, 354 dis- 
tinct things. 


next step was to reduce it to a code. 
Then, trained, expert observers went 
out into the field and traveled with 
the salesmen. They went into each 
store with each salesman and recorded 
in code, right then, every step he 
took—the things he said—the things 
he did—the sales he made. 

@ Next, we computed —for each 
salesman—the frequency with which 
he did each of those 354 things— 
whether he did a given thing on one 
hundred per cent of his calls—or on 
sixty-two per cent—or on eighteen 
per cent—or not at all. 


After we got this list together, the Having done that, we found out 


““Ask the man who uses it!”’ 


79% of the manufacturers whose catalogs 
appeared in CERAMIC DATA BOOK in the 
1937 edition have not missed since the first 
time they used it. More than half of this 
number have used every edition since 1928. 


So we say, ‘Ask the man who uses it’ and 
if you do, you will readily see why more 
than 6,000 plant men look to it as the 
source of supply in the industry—why man: 
ufacturers whose catalogs appear in it, 
continue to use it as an important part of 
each year's selling program. 


CERAMIC DATA BOOK 


59 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 
Published by INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


A hand book, reference and buyers’ 
directory delivered to executives and 
engineers in glass, pottery, porcelain 
enamel and clay products plants for 
year ‘round reference. 


First forms now closing 


SEND COPY NOW! 


what the average frequency was, on 
each point. 

Then we compared, in dollars and 
cents, the volume of the men who 
did that thing more often than av: 
age, with the volume of the men w 
did it less often than average. 

Step by step, in this analysis, « 
354 different things we started our 
to study were measured—in doll 
and cents. As might have been « 
pected, ninety-five per cent of the 
were discarded. They have v 
slight, if any, effect on sales. 

But when we got through, we h | 
a brief, simple, unquestionable list «: 
sixteen key selling methods. The:e 
sixteen methods, we had discovere.’, 
really control the salesman’s volun 
And the extent of their influence © 
sales had been measured in dollars-an 
cents. 

The accompanying chart shows 

graphically how closely and uniform) 
the number of those key steps which 
a salesman habitually takes is related 
to his sales volume—in that particu- 
lar sales force. Note on the chart 
the swift, sweeping curve that points 
straight to the way for that company 
to increase its sales. And to increase 
its sales let me add, with a very con- 
siderably reduced outgo for sales and 
promotional operations. 
@ Why is it that industrial com- 
panies have not more often made sim- 
ilar thorough studies of their selling 
operations? The probable explanation 
is self-evident. An industrial sales 
force is likely to be relatively small 
and made up of high-grade men. 

On the other hand, even a limited 
sales force costs a lot of money. Any- 
thing that can be done to obtain big- 
ger results from that expenditure is 
highly important. 

Furthermore, one might have sup- 
posed that industrial sales managers 
would be peculiarly stimulated by the 
successes of their colleagues on the 
manufacturing side. Production ex- 
ecutives have led the way in a mar 
velous upbuilding of output. Since 
1900 output per man hour in this 
country has gone up 164 per cent—a 
truly staggering gain. 

The same basic formula followed 
by production men should be applied 
in the sales operations of the business 
Observe—measure—analyze—d r a 
conclusions—put them into effec 
That’s the whole story in a nutshe'’. 

But that simple formula is not ° 
the best of my knowledge being 
plied in industrial selling. Indust: 
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sales management, to be sure, has in- 
-reased its sales and disposed of the 
enlarged output of industrial plants. 
owever, more men have been em- 
sloyed and more money has been spent 
full ratio to the increased volume 
sales. Indisputable evidence of that 
statement is the mere fact that there 

s been no perceptible decline in the 
ratios of selling costs for industrial 
goods. 

Let’s face the unpleasant truth. It 

n be stated in one sentence: While 
»roduction has introduced a constant 

ceession of improvements, indus- 
trial selling on the whole has prac- 

cally stood still. 

Industrial sales management is never 

jing to climb to a higher level of 

lling efficiency by following tradi- 

ons and rules-of-thumb, It is es- 
ential to bring about a succession of 
mprovements, some of them radical 
and some of them minor, just as pro- 
duction managers have done. The 
only way to get a sound basis for im- 
provements is to measure the effec- 
tiveness of different methods. When 
that has been done, sales management 
can move ahead by compass instead of 
by guesswork. 
@ So the first suggestion I venture tc 
offer is that industrial concerns, like 
makers of consumption goods, should 
install improved selling methods that 
are grounded on accurate observations 
and measurements. 

The second suggestion grows out 
of the first. Inasmuch as selling is 
an intangible, shifting, elusive proc- 
ess, it is quite impossible to put it in 
smooth-running order today and then 
go away and leave it. Good selling 
requires good supervision. And since 
supervision itself is human and fal- 
lible, it requires for its own protec- 
tion frequent reviews and checkups. 

Specifically, every company which 
has a sizeable marketing problem and 
organization would find it profitable 
to provide for itself an annual “mar- 
keting audit” in somewhat the same 
spirit that it calls for an annual ac- 
counting audit. 

Of course, “marketing audit” is a 

ined phrase and does not by any 
neans imply merely a review of books 
ind figures. On the contrary, it 

eans a comprehensive examination of 
the whole process of selling the com- 
pany’s output. It includes sales costs, 
elling methods and their effectiveness, 
listribution through wholesale and re- 
tail channels, trade reactions to the 

pany and its selling policies, the 
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degree of control and balance in the 
marketing operation as a whole, im- 
provements and other indications of 
progress during the preceding year, the 
practicality and the adequacy of 
quotas, budgets and schedules for the 
coming year. 

@ “Marketing audit” is a fortunate 
term in one respect—that is, it con- 
notes some type of comparative meas- 
urement. Until you reduce observa- 
tions to figures, they remain hazy and 
uncertain. But when the new tech- 
nique of sales measurement is em- 
ployed by industrial sales management, 
the way is opened to enlargement of 


volume and reduction of sales costs 
for surpassing any previous records. 





Spackman to Lyon Metal Products 


H. B. Spackman, formerly general sales 
manager steel products division U. S. 
Gypsum Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Ill. He will 
have supervision of all sales activity, in- 
cluding advertising and sales promotion. 


Ristau Made Vice-President 


Edward W. Ristau, formerly sales man- 
ager, has been elected vice-president of 
Skilsaw, Inc., Chicago, in charge of sales, 
advertising and promotion. Mr. Ristau 
has been identified with the company for 
eight years and has had wide experience 
in the portable electric tool industry. 





During the first six months of 1937, 15 
major articles on the subject of trans- 
portation and delivery of meat ap- 


peared in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


This has built an ideal background for your advertising! 
Through this editorial effort, the meat packer is fully 
informed on new developments and conscious of the 
greater efficiency and economy possible in transpor- 


tation. 


In 107 meat plants investigated, men in charge of 
motor trucks held 44 different titles from president 
down to driver. This is evidence that your advertising 
must penetrate to these men to do-the proper ad- 


vertising job. 


A booklet, “Preparing the Way to Sales in the 
Meat Packing and Allied Industries’, will show 
you how THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER gives you 
this necessary penetration. Ask for a copy! 


THE NATIONAL 


us OHIO UTS 


Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


107 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


300 Madison Avenue 
New York Cit» 


Le ider Building 


( leveland, Ohio Los 


1031 South Broadway 


Angeles, Calif. 











The Other Viewpoint 
To THE Eprror: In the discussion 
regarding the Axelson copy, I hold 
that if the editor or his cubs, the 
Copy Chasers, had given half as much 
thought to the purpose of the copy 
in question as did the advertising man 
and his client, there would be no need 
for discussion. 
R. C. KRUEGER, 
Advertising Manager, 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company, Chicago. 
a 
Another Orchid for 
The Copy Chasers 
To tHe Eprror: Your feature, 
“O. K. As Inserted,” which has been 
running in a number of issues, is good. 
It is one thing I never fail to read. 
For one thing, it is well written 
and sprightly. Another thing I like 
about it is that the authors don’t hes- 
itate to name names, don’t beat 
around the bush but come out and 
say what they think, not refraining 
from saying a certain ad is lousy if 
they think it is. 
I'l bet this feature is really doing 


WATER WORKS 
& SEWERAGE 





iil Hf H 


iis 


a lot of good in pepping up industrial 
advertising. 
C. W. Ka.srus, 
Advertising Manager, Elliott 
Company, Jeannette, Pa. 
vvy 
Getting Humor Into 
Industrial Copy 
To tHe Eprror: Herewith is a 
copy of our ad as it appears in the 


FATHER 
KNICKERBOCKER! 


We heartily congretulete you tor smappiag c= 
pediocts right and lett in the burlesque world 
As Aunt Agathe up in Waterbury remarked 
betwees righteous little clicks of ber ka:mag 
seedies it was high ime they did something 
about those busses 

Our commendations however are tempered 
with selfiehaess For cow when we say Somers 
Stande tor Strip up and coming redic engineers 
will know that we do such « swell job of 
rolling light gouge metal strip our name bes be 
come synonymous with it and they ll heve 
sary « secosd thought about anything else 
Remember —- 


Jemers Stands for Strip 
(tven 1 the City of New York Won't) 


SOMERS BRASS COMPANY, Inc. 
350 Avenue New York, 


Madison N.Y. 





D Nicae or Ff 


July Electronics. We thought it 
might interest you, as humor and car- 


toons are rather scarce in business pa 
per advertising. 

The copy was written by W. | 
Bartlett of the advertising departmen 
of the International Nickel Company 
Inc. The illustration is by Mil 
Groth. 

Copy of this kind is something ne 
in our trade, and we expect it to mak 
quite a splash in our advertising circ! 

C. S. SPEICHER, 
Vice-president, Somers Bra 
Company, Inc., New Yor 
vvey 
Several Reasons for 
Codperative Advertising 

To tHE Eprror: It would be i: 
teresting to know what comments « 
reactions you may have received in r 
gard to an editorial entitled “Coépe: 
ative Industrial Advertising Can 
paigns” in your May issue. The rea 
son for this inquiry is that as a pr 
fessional trade association executive, 
I am particularly interested in th: 
type of association work. 

I am just now starting a very in 
expensive campaign for a small group 
of national distributors in one of the 
automotive specialties. There are 
forty-six members of the association, 
thirty of whom have agreed to par- 
ticipate in the advertising. By the 
time the third insertion has appeared, 
or possibly even the second, we shall 
no doubt have forty or more partici- 
pating members. So far as the amount 
of money involved is concerned, it is 
extremely low, but at the same time, 
the fact that members are spending 
very little on a campaign of this type 
does not in any way mean that it wil! 
not do them a great deal of good. 

Pursuing further the thoughts stim- 





This Unique 300-Page Ref- 
erence and Catalog Edition 
(May, 1937) Now Acting as 
Silent Salesman for 121 
Manufacturers. 





GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago — 


— Cleveland — 
Also publishers of ROADS and STREETS, POWERS’ ROAD AND STREET CATALOG, MIDA'S CRITERION, 


New York 


San Francisco 


SPORTING GOODS JOURNAL, OIL and SOAP 
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This advertisement prepared by Commercial Advertising Agency Inc., Chicago 


How Your Advertising Department Can Do A Bigger Job 


Is your Advertising Department prepared to meet the 
challenge of today’s complex conditions .. . to live up 
to its new opportunities . . . to assume broader re- 
sponsibilities? Has it the training, the vision and the 
courage to do more than a routine job? 


How your Advertising Department can do a bigger job 
will be the principal theme of the 15th Annual NIAA 
Industrial Advertising and Sales Promotion Conference 
and Exposition at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
September 22 to 24, 1937. There will be talks by 
nationally known industrial leaders ... by sales execu- 
tives ... and advertising directors. There will be 
speaking sessions, round table discussions, clinics on 
numerous specific topics, extensive exhibits of adver- 
tising and sales promotion materials, and rare oppor- 
tunities for person to person exchange of ideas. 


= ° 
Are ou a Lop Executive? 
This conference offers you a composite of manage- 
ment’s experience with respect to industrial marketing 
trends . . . distribution practice ...and directing 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Departments not only 
to sell merchandise, but also to do the urgent job of 


if e ¢ ISTH ANNUAL 
| ADVERTISING AND 
| SALES PROMOTION 
CONFERENCE AND 
EXPOSITION 


se>TRMRBER O24... 297. P85 1937 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL, CHICAGO 


improving public relations. It will be a highly profit- 
able investment for you to attend with your Sales 
Manager and your Advertising Manager. 


Are Yau a Sates Director? 
In addition to the foregoing, the NIAA conference offers 
you information on the most effective sales promotion 
policies and practices ... the coordination of adver- 
tising with personal sales activities. 


Are you an Advertising Manager? 


From this conference, you will get inspiration ...a 
broader viewpoint ... a new vision of your oppor- 
tunities, as well as “brass tack” information about 
various details of advertising and sales promotion. 


An Ideal Convention Spot 


The Edgewater Beach Hotel, the convention site illus- 
trated above on the shores of Lake Michigan, offers un- 
paralleled opportunities for fun and recreation 

bathing, an abbreviated golf course, night clubs, etc. 
This conference, sponsored by the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, will afford ample opportunity 
for entertainment, as well as work. Mail Coupon Below. 


MR. H. D. PAYNE, Chicago Molded Products Co. 
2145 W. Walnut St.. Chicago, Ill. 


Please send further information about the program of the 1937 Conference 
and Exposition. sponsored by the National Industrial Advertisers Association. 

















Give the 
Advertising 
Manager 

a chanee 


Many an advertising manager 
is only half as useful as he could 
be. Most advertising managers can 
do bigger things than they are do- 
ing. They can’t fully develop them- 
selves or their employers’ opportu- 
nities as long as they have to carry 


the whole burden of planning, 


executing, producing and all the 
tails of advertias 


tising manager's reward is increased 
opportunity to grow within his own 
company 


We know, because we have a num- 
ber of clients who employ advertis- 
ing managers. We've seen our 
cooperation explode the theory of 
“taking the advertising manager's 
job”; we've seen it expand his op- 
portunities to do more important 
work. We'll be pleased to show 
you how these contacts work out 
where we are employed. 


0. 8S. TYSON 


AND COMPANY, Ine. 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


Branch Office: 
3701 Broad St. 
Phila., Pa. 


General Offices: 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Member A. A. A. A. 


@® 7935 





ulated by your editorial, it seems to 
me there is a very powerful economic 
reason for serious consideration of co- 
operative advertising. This is the law 
of diminishing returns. As prices 
tend to become stabilized, a greater 
premium is placed upon sales ability. 
In other words, with elimination of 
price discrimination in many cases by 
the Robinson-Patman Act, and by the 
general tendency toward price sta- 
bilization in all industries, this situa- 
tion throws competition over into the 
field of management ability and sell- 
ing ability. 

With greatly increased competitive 
pressure, there is naturally a tendency 
to spend more money in advertising 
of all kinds, for additional salesmen, 
for sales training, etc., which means 
of course a higher plane of sales man- 
agement. When a company or an in- 
dustry reaches the point where the 
increased cost of selling does not bring 
in increased volume at a profit, it is 
then time for that particular industry 
to think seriously about what can be 
done coéperatively to promote the use 
of its products and reduce its cost of 
selling, and possibly its cost of manu- 
facture. 

Eart TURNER, 
Trade Association Executive, 
Cleveland. 
. 2. * 
Suggests Expansion of 
"O. K. As Inserted" 

To THE Eprror: Would it be pos- 
sible to send us the complete set of 
articles in the series “Modernization of 
Industrial Marketing”? There is a lot 
of valuable information in the series, 
and we should like to have all of the 
articles together. 

I want to enter my vote in favor 
of the “O. K. As Inserted” monthly 
discussion of contemporary advertising 
signed by the Copy Chasers. Having 
such confidence in their comments, it 
is annoying sometimes to try and find 
some of the ads they refer to as being 
particularly good or exceptionally bad. 
We read a great many business papers 
in this office, but we do not cover 
them all. 

I am wondering just how much 
more work it would require were the 
Copy Chasers to make reference to the 
magazine in which the ads appear. 
I, for one, am sufficiently interested 
in their comments to go to the trou- 
ble of digging these publications out, 
even if I have to go to the expense 
of sending for the special issues. 

The Copy Chasers do a very good 


job, in my opinion. I hope they pro 
per and that even more pages are 
lotted to them, if necessary. 
A. B. Harp, 
Advertising Department, Wolveri: 
Tube Co., Detroit, Mic 
- = oO 
Value of Combination 
Editorial-Ad Pages 
To THe Eprror: The plan of wu 
ing island half-page ad surrounded | 
editorial matter of our own was d 
veloped largely by accident, althou,s 
credit for the suggestion must go 
Milk Plant Monthly and to their d 
sire to codperate with us. 
For our present purposes this 
rangement works out admirably 


view of the fact that we are offer- 
ing two principal products to the 
dairy industries in our advertising, one 
as an alkali cleanser in briquet form 
for use in can washing machines and 
the other a fast killing sterilizer for 
effective dairy plant sanitation. The 
story on these two products is quite 
different, of course, but we are able 
by means of this set-up to tell one 
story in our ad and the other in ¢! 
surrounding editorial matter. 

This type of copy has not been ap 
pearing long enough so that we c 
tell what reaction we may recei’ 
from it. At the present time it 
appearing only in Milk Plant Month! 

We shall be glad to know of am 
similar advertising that is being 
and any information on the reacti: 
it has created. 

J. R. SCHMERTZ, 

Manager, Advertising Divisi 
The Mathieson Alkali Works, In 
New Yor 
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Inserts vs. Spreads 

R O 38 L F M q Wire—"Would like any available 
information on comparative advertis- 
ing value of two page inserts versus 


| N | N D U STR | A L M A R K C T | N G two page bleed spread in business 
papers.” 
By KEITH J. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
na . - Inserts or double page spreads 
Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management should be used depending upon: 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 1. The Seaheon Bt potion sili 








are required to picture your product 
Problem of Agency the part of the agency in preparing _ properly, it is usually better to use 
Coédperation material and many hours of your time _an insert because in this way you can 

This is the first time our company in correcting or OKing its work. do your own printing and get the ex- 


has employed an advertising agency —atieiantei 
and I am a little bit uncertain as to 
uhat part I should play and what part 
of the work the agency should do. 


Are there any standards for this? “MAJOR SPENDER, of the enormously -_ 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

There are no standards. The divi- Cc W ~ 
sion of work and responsibilities de- ENTRAL EST PENDERS, 
pend on the agreement you have made k . °° 
with your advertising agency. Usually a =o 8 
an agency paid on the average fifteen 
per cent basis is willing to take care The Central West Spenders represent the cream 


of all magazine advertising, direct of the Social Register of business and industry. 
mail, catalogs, exhibits, etc. If your They’re good people to know. 


appropriation is a small one and the . 
quantity low on your direct mail, an Only recently, for example, word has trickled 


additional service fee may be neces- out that about half of the members of the family 

sary. in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan alone, are 
A good agency contact man will planning to spend $240,500,000 this year merely 

develop a complete plan at the begin- for plant expansion. 

ning of the year which may be fol- 

lowed with reasonable accuracy. The To have entree to the wealthy Central West 


agency will take the responsibility for Spenders, to be able to meet them every business 
getting copy to you for OK and to day in their own offices or at their homes, all you 
the publisher in plenty of time for need to do is place your advertising in the Chi- 


publication—and do all the incidental 
peSeatinn—ane So om the inelee cago Journal of Commerce. And here’s the proof: 
creative work subject to your ap- 








prov al. 
: 1. The Chicago Journal of Commerce is the only publication 


As a basis for operations, however, that gives you every business day concentrated full- 
it is your duty to make all informa- money coverage of the Central West Spenders. 
tion available to the agency. If you 2. It is read principally by the business-owners, executives, 
have not already done so, it will prob- and department heads of the rich Central West—the 
bly pa Ores & men who specify products and OK orders—the well- 
ably A to develop a source DOOK in- known and substantial Spenders. 
cluding complete information on the 3. The $15 a year the Spenders pay the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce to put on their desks every business 
. . i 4. morning instant and accurate business news, prepared, 
: hich may be used as a guide. _As interpreted, and presented by experts, automatically 
the agency may know very little excludes the slim-money fringe. 
about your business in the beginning, . The Spenders have a multitude of homes and personal 
it is absolutely necessary to help it to needs as well as business and industrial requirements. 


company, products, market, etc., 


not only a clearer understanding of 5. Dominant space in the Chicago Journal of Commerce, to 
: : make an effective impression on the Central West 


your business but also to have a Spenders, costs surprisingly little. 
printed manual to which it can refer 
currently. 

In addition to this, you should 7 
write at regular intervals regarding Chicago Sournal of Commerce 
changes in company policy, market ee 
situations, emphasis on products, etc., 12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 
so that it will be currently advised 
regarding your business. 

If you arrange a good background, 
you will save many hours of time on 


“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West” 
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act effect desired which is more diffi- 
cult in a double page spread. A basic 
determining factor is the need of dis- 
playing the company and product in 
one big area or whether it is desirable 
on account of two or more divisions 
of the company, two or more products 
or other reasons, to have two separate 
pages with both not showing at the 
same time as in the case of the insert. 

2. The Industry—In publications 
covering certain industries, many color 
inserts are used which tends to lower 
their value. In other industries the 
location you will be able to secure in 
the spread in comparison to the loca- 
tion of an insert is also a determining 
factor although location of an insert 
is of less importance. With reference 
to position, oftentimes if you could 
get single pages opposite reading mat- 
ter in the front of the book, or early 
in an open make-up, and you do not 
have a product or advertising problem 
that really requires a spread for proper 
development—then the single pages 
opposite reading matter are to be pre- 
ferred. 

3. The Appropriation—If you have 
a large appropriation which you can 
carry forward through a reasonable 


period of time, a very satisfactory job 
can be done with double page spreads. 
However, if you are able to buy a 
comparatively few insertions, colored 
inserts will no doubt register more 
quickly. 

General Comment — The second 
page of the insert is of much less 
value than the first page, which 
should be taken into consideration. 
The fact that it is possible to include 
a post card in an insert is a point of 
importance in case you are after in- 
quiries. It also must be remembered 
that a spread excludes from the open- 
ing any other interest while an insert 
may be placed in an editorial section 
which will attract readers. 

We are quite sure that if you will 
consider your advertising problem 
from the product, market, layout and 
position and inquiry standpoints, it 
will soon be very clear to you as to 
which type of advertising will prove 
most suitable. 


Armstrong Joins Stelle 


William A. Armstrong has joined B 
W. Stelle, Inc., Philadelphia agency, as an 
account executive and copy writer. He 
previously conducted his own advertising 
copy service 





Where the hardware business is — 
there is Hardware Age. 


Your sales promotion message attains practical saturation of the hard- 
ware field when entrusted to HARDWARE 
Because this paper has and is what active hardware men want to read, its 
circulation follows closely the distribution of the hardware business itself. 


AGE. 





In the smaller cities the hard- 
ware business is proportion- 
ately greater because there is 
less specialty store competition 


Communities 
Over 500,000 


U. S. 
Per Cent of 
Population 

17.0 


Hardware Age 
Per Cent of 
Circulation 

17.94 


[CoNTINUED FROM Pace 20] 


Timken 


ken tapered roller bearings of all types. 

All company salesmen carry a copy 
of the “Increasing the Sale” booklet 
with them to supplement their disc 
sions of advertising. The office mai 
them to all new customers or to 
customer or prospect on request by 
field men. They are also merchand 
once a year by being made the subj 
of a general mailing piece such 
sent out each month to the gener 
industrial mailing list. 

Although the company’s adverti 
policy may appear altruistic, it w 
out in a way entirely satisfactory 
both the customer and the company 
By increasing the sale of a customer's 
products, the demand for Timken 
bearings is automatically increased, 
and as a direct result the company 
prospers. Every effort is made to aid 
the customer increase his sales, to en- 
able him to capitalize on all the work 
which has been done by Timken and 
to establish the thought that products 
equipped with its bearings are quality 
products. The booklet is one phase in 
this merchandising cam- 
paign. 


consistent 





Scribner Elected Head of 
Russell T. Gray Agency 
Harvey A. Scribner, who has been 

ciated with Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago 

agency, for fourteen years, has been 
elected president suc- 
ceeding the late Rus- 
sell T. Gray, founder 
Mr. Scribner had 
been vice-president of 
the organization since 
1927. 

R. V. Barr, 
twelve years secret 
and assistant tr 
urer, has been elk 
secretary and tre 


250 - 500.000 6.5 6.83 
, 100 - 250,000 6.1 6.34 
small town population swells 50 - 100,000 5.3 5.94 
the local sales. 25 - 50,000 5.2 6.53 | 
10 - 25,000 7A | 

5 - 10,000 4.8 | 

2.5 5,000 3.8 765.1% 
Under 2,500 
Incorporated 7.5 


Unincorporated 36.4) 


urer. W. J. Higgens, 
art director, and Jol 
R. Armstrong, a 
count executive, | 
come vice preside 

The agency will continue to special 
on industrial accounts. 


and the neighboring rural and 


H. A. Scribner 


This condition is clearly re- 
flected in the larger percentage 
of HARDWARE AGE subscribers 
than of population in the 
smaller communities. See the 
table above. 


8.25 — 


Hamilton Joins 
Hoffman Combustion 

Guy S. Hamilton has joined the H 
man Combustion Engineering Com; 
Detroit, to handle its advertising and 
promotion activities. He was one of the 
founders of the E.A.A., at which tin 
was advertising manager of the Conv: 
Corporation of America. 


G-M Labs to Fensholt 

The Fensholt Company, Chicago. 
been appointed advertising counse! 
G-M Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 


facturers of electrical equipment. 


28.21 


100.0%, 100.00°%, 





From the largest city to the smallest town HARDWARE AGE gives you thorough 
coverage of reading hardware men. 


Harpware Ace 
239 West 39th Street, New York,N.Y 


S 0 oa Vember « ABP 








U) 
A Chilton 


Publication 
Charter 
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One of the finest 
books of this kind we 
have ever seen. 


Within the covers of the 1937 edition of The 
Market Data Book is the answer to almost every 
factual problem of industrial marketing. Here are 
basic market outlines and statistics on 85 distinct 
fields of trade and industry, together with complete 
and authoritative information on the business pub- 
lications covering those fields. 


Keep The Market Data Book on your desk, and 
use it often. Get into the habit, so valuable to 
thousands of industrial marketers and advertising 
agencies, of looking to The Market Data Book first 
for market and publication information. 


In this one publication have been gathered to- 
gether, from thousands of sources, every type of 
basic market information about the country’s in- 


dustrial and trade markets. Government, trade 


It is of particular use 
to us as an agency. 


association and private sources have been drawn 
upon to present a factual, informative picture of 
each industry, showing not only the extent of the in- 
dustry, the value of its products, and its distribu- 
tion, but also the variety of materials, machinery 
and supplies it buys, how it is set up, the important 
factors in the field, ete., etc. 


Thousands of users have called The Market Data 
Book “the most valuable single reference book ever 
made available to those selling to industrial and 
trade markets.” Once you get to know it thor- 
oughly, you will agree whole-heartedly with this 


designation. 


Use The Market Data Book often! Look to it 
first for primary data on industrial and trade mar- 
kets and the publications serving those markets! 


The Marhet Data Beak 


The Primary Reference Book for Industrial Marketers and Advertising Agencies 
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NLA. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 








Group Meetings Scheduled The Chicago conference is be 


. planned along educational lines so 
For Chicago Conference those who are seeking new ideas and w 
The program committee for the Chi- 


to improve and add to their knowle 
cago Conference of the National Indus- of industrial merchandising will rec 
trial Advertisers Association to be held actual doliar value for their time 

at Chicago, Sept. 22-24, has scheduled money, in addition to the privilege 
one entire morning to be used for group widening their acquaintances with 

meetings These sessions will enable and women who can be helpful to tl 
those who wish to do so to discuss their in their work in many ways. The n 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEI 
PLANT announces that the editorial 
mtent of the entire August issue will 


devoted to a complete description of 


GARY WORKS—THE WORLD'S 


LARGEST STEEL PLANT 


the moat outetar » i 
1 nding 1 


It will be 
f BLAST FURNACE AND STEEI 
PLANT r published, a will hav 


a» wide distributi 


Forms clese July 26th. 


individual problems and exchange ideas 
with others on various phases of indus- 
trial advertising and marketing practice, 
or matters pertinent to their industries 
All committees for the conference un- 
der the direction of W. D. Murphy, gen- 
eral conference chairman, met late last 
month and reported activities well organ- 
ized and ready for a big drive from now 
until the meeting convenes. Advance in- 
terest being manifested in correspondence 


ing also presents an opportunity for n 
agement to gain a better understanding 
the force that motivates their busines 
and it is expected that many such ex 
tives will be in attendance this year 
the first time 

The exposition part of the confere 
will include an organized presentatior 
equipment, processes and materials 
use in industrial advertising work, so t 
members may see the latest developm« 
available. A dramatization of markets 


For further details write 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 








HEAT TREATING. 
FORGI NG 


Plan now to be represented 
in the September issue of 
HEAT TREATING AND 
FORGING, to de published 
in connection with The Na 
tional Metal Congress and 
Exposition to be held in 
Atlantic City, October 18- 
22. This issue will contain 
a complete description of 
the largest and most modern 
forge plant in the country, 
in addition to other out- 
standing articles 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithheld St. Pittsburgh, P,. 


Heat Treating 
and Forging 


ee ee 











to national headquarters indicates that at- 
tendance will set a new high mark for industrial products also is being plan: 
N.LA.A. conferences and include the this feature will provide a wealth 
leading industrial advertising exg¢cutives specific data for use in formulating 
of the country and Canada vertising and marketing efforts 





Newly elected officers and directors of the Milwaukee Association of Indus- 


trial Advertisers going over plans for the Chicago conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, Sept. 22-24, of which it will share the honors 
of host. Seated are Van B. Hooper, The Louis Allis Company, president, and 
Delbert Kay, Nordberg Mfg. Company, vice-president. Looking over their 
shoulders, left to right, are directors: R. L. Hamilton, The Dumore Company, 
Racine; Charles G. Crabb, Wrought Washer Mfg. Company; A. H. Obern- 
dorfer, Hevi-Duty Electric Company; and E. J. Goes, Koehring Company, 
retiring president. Walter E. Schutz, Perfex Controls Company, who was 
elected secretary-treasurer, was absent when this photograph was taken 
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Chicago Elects Payne; 
Women Not to Be Admitted 

H. D. Payne, advertising manager, Chi- 
ago Molded Products Corporation, was 
lected president of the Engineering Ad- 
vertisers Asso cia- 
tion, Chicago, at 
the annual meeting 
and party, June 18. 
Mr. Payne succeeds 
W. D. Murphy, ad- 
vertising manager, 
Sloan Valve Com- 
pany. 

Other officers 
elected were: Vice- 
presidents, P 
Gardanier, R. G 
Haskins Company; 
Paul Ackerman, 
Victor Mfg. & Gas- 
ket Company; and 
H H Simmons, 
rane Co.; secretary and treasurer, G. A 
Hansen, Steel Sales Corporation 

Directors elected include: B. R. Graff, 
xreamery Package Mfg. Company; W. F 
Crawford, The Edward Valve & Mfg 
Xompany; A. DeYoung, Whiting Cor- 
poration, Harvey, Ill.; E. A. Gebhardt, 
Commercial Advertising Agency; Harry 
Neal Baum, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; L 
|. Schanz, Mercoid Corporation, and W 
D. Murphy, ex officio 

To the three vice-presidents will be as- 
igned the direction of membership, pro- 
sram and clinic activities 

Those at the annual meeting voted 
igainst admitting women to membership, 
ut suggested they would be welcome to 
ttend meetings on invitation 


Eastern Industrials Get 


Autographed Golf Book 

An autographed copy of “Swinging 
Into Golf” was presented by James H. 
McGraw, Jr., president, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, to members of the 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Philadel- 
phia, who attended the annual outing, 
June 11. J. F. Cleary won the blind 
bogey cup and C. R. Long annexed the 
tennis tournament. John Ora took low 
gross. All are McGraw-Hill men. Oh, 
well! Better read the book, fellows 


Jewell Heads New 
Group in Indiana 


James M. Jewell, Reeves Pulley Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ind., was elected presi- 
dent of the Indiana Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers at 
the organization's 
second meeting 
held in  Indian- 
ipolis, June 17. 

The new associa- 
tion is composed of 
idvertising and 
sales executives of 
Indiana industrial 
oncerns and mem- 
bers of advertising 
igencies serving in- 
dustrial accounts. It 
will seek afhliation 
with the N.I.A.A. 

Other officers of 
the Indiana group 
ire M. W. Dallas, E. C. Atkins & Co., 
first vice-president; H. S. Martin, Diamond 
Chain & Mfg. Co., second vice-president; 
Newton Cook, P. R. Mallory & Co., sec- 
retary, and E. E. Christena, J. D. Adams 
Company, treasurer 

The board of governors includes the 


H. D. Payne 


J. M. Jewell 
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oficers and H. H. Wright, Universal 
Gear Company, and P. E. Letsinger, Cum- 
mins Engine Company, Columbus. 

A constitution has been adopted and 
4 state-wide membership drive pointed 
toward a general meeting in August is 
under way. The association will hold 
dinner-meetings once a month. Clinics 
for discussion of specific problems also 
are planned 


Jersey Takes to Sea 

Lured by the adventurous appeal of a 
“mystery cruise,” the Industrial Marketers 
of New Jersey and guests wound up the 
current business year aboard the SS. 
Restless on the evening of June 23. Tak- 
ing off from the Municipal Dock, Newark, 
the party sailed down the Passaic River 


to New York and then up the Hudson 
and back. 

Logan D. Grupelli, National Oil Prod- 
ucts Company, Harrison, officiated as cap- 
tain; assisting mates, Harry M. Carroll, 
Hyatt Bearing Division, General Motors 
Corporation; Herbert V. Mercready, Mag- 
nus Chemical Company, Garwood; Harry 
Stanley, Hyatt Bearing Division, and Jack 
Haver, Recorder Press, masters of cere- 
mony. 


Seek to Establish 
Uniform Trim Size 

The N.IA.A. trim size activity com- 
mittee, under direction of C. W. Kalbfus, 
advertising manager, The Elliott Com- 
pany, Jeannette, Pa., has mailed ques- 
tionnaires to 177 key industrial pub- 


FACTS ON CIRCULATION 


in the metal-finishing market 














A complete analysis of the systematic, thorough, 


aggressive methods employed in building, check- 
ing and classifying our circulation lists has been com- 


piled in a new brochure, "PRODUCTS FINISHING 


Builds Circulation.” 


Ask to see a copy of this new data-book. It's packed 
with vital facts for every buyer of advertising in the 
metal -finishing field. It will quickly reveal to you 
definite reasons why PRODUCTS FINISHING pro- 
vides the most complete coverage of operating exe- 
cutives in plants engaged in metal cleaning, plating, 
yoyo) ot} abbate M-bate Matattiattate me) ole leleats 


A representative will gladly review these interesting 
highlights with you. Tell us when to have him call. 


PRODUCTS FINISHING 


431 MAIN STREET 


CINCINNATI, O. 





© 


B.c.S,- 


Come On In— 
Business Is Fine 


@ The days of the “Ol' Swimmin’ Hole” 
are over for many business executives, but 
the thrill of the boyish invitation to “Come 
on in, the water's fine” will be remembered 
by many of them. Business conditions 
within the pulp and paper industry are ex- 
cellent. Production schedules are at peak 
levels. New construction continues un- 
abatedly. So The Fritz Publications—THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY, PAPER WORLD, and 
the PAPER and PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
—invite you to “Come on in" in order that 
you may profit to the fullest in a market 
where “Business is fine.” 


THE FRITZ 
PUBLICATIONS 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





ERE is a BIG MARKET you should in- 

vestigate for 1937. Tell us what your 
Product is and we will tell you about its 
sales possibilities in this field. 


Send 4 Send 
=. Milk Plant 
A.B.C. Sample 
Audit Monthly Copy 
327 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 








BINDERS 
to hold 12 issues of 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
$3.00 Postpaid 








lishers to determine whether they would 
be willing to coéperate with other pub- 
lishers to establish a uniform trim size 
The publishers are asked to express their 
choice of the following sizes: 9x12, 
834xll¥%q and 8%x11%. 

The increasing use of bleed pages by 
industrial advertisers has given rise to 
this move 


Van Petten Will Direct 


Cleveland Activities 

H. E. Van Petten, advertising manager, 
Mechanical Division, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, was elected president 
of the Industrial 
Marketers of Cleve- 
land, at the annual 
meeting and outing, 
June 18. He suc- 
ceeds Louis J. Ott, 
advertising man- 
ager, The Ohio 
Brass Company, 
Mansfield. 

Other officers 
elected by the board 
of governors are: 
Vice - president, 
Stanley A. Knisely, 
advertising director, 
Republic Steel Cor- 
poration; and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Paul Teas, president, Paul 
Teas, Incorporated, agency, re-elected for 
the third consecutive year. 

Three new members of the board of 
governors were elected at the June 11 
meeting, as follows: E. B. Bossart, The 
Bailey Meter Company; Stanley A. 
Knisely, and Ralph Leavenworth, Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Inc 


Skit Adds Mirth to 
Cincinnati Outing 


A radio broadcast skit, “Emaciated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc.,” with a cast of six mem- 
bers, contributed an additional spot of 
merriment to the annual outing of the 
Cincinnati Association of Industrial Mar- 
keters, June 29. N.I.A.A. President Wil- 
liam E. McFee attended and witnessed 
passing of the gavel from Charles M. Ree- 
sey to Howard K. Kenyon. A. J. Kohn, 
president, The Schauer Machine Com- 
pany, took the blind bogey. John H 
Koch, Modern Machine Shop, headed the 
committee in charge. 


Slocum Heads A.F.A. 

George M. Slocum, publisher Automo- 
tive Daily News, was clected president of 
the Advertising Federation of America at 
its convention at New York last month. 


H. E. Van Petten 





General Offices: 





Rickard & Company, Inc. 


1912—1937 


A Complete Advertising Service 


330 West 42nd St... New York 








James H. McGraw, Jr.. New 
McGraw-Hill President 

Malcolm Muir resigned last mont 
as president of McGraw-Hill Publis! 
ing Company to become president « 
Weekly Public 
tions, Inc., pul 
lisher of Neu 
Week, succeedin 
Vincent Ast« 
who becom: 
chairman of tl 
board. Mr. Mu 
was with M 
Graw-Hill f 
thirty years, a 
vancing | steadi 
from a minor c 
pacity. 

James H. McGraw, Jr., has bec 
elected to succeed Mr. Muir and wi 
also retain his position as chairman « 
the board. Mason Britton continu. 
as vice-chairman of the board and 
Howard Ehrlich remains as vic« 
president. 

Two other McGraw-Hill executives 
resigned with Mr. Muir to join him at 
News-Week. M. W. Perinier, vice 
president in charge of advertising and 
sales promotion and with the com 
pany for twenty-four years, will be 
come vice-president under Mr. Muir 
T. F. Mueller, who was assistant to 
the president, also has joined News 
Week. 

Other changes in the McGraw-Hill 
advertising sales organization have 
been announced as follows: 

Eldridge Haynes, regional vice 
president in charge of the Central 
District, has been elected vice-presi 
dent, member of the board of direct 
ors and member of the Publishing 
Operations Committee, succeeding M 
W. Perinier. 

Harry M. Grinton, regional vice 
president in charge of the Eastern 
District, replaces Mr. Haynes as 
gional vice-president in charge of th« 
Central District with headquarters in 
Cleveland; and A. B. Wheeler of th 
Business Week advertising staff 
Philadelphia has been appointed d 
trict manager of the Eastern Distric 
H. P. Ruprecht has been appoint 
manager of the Detroit office. 


_ ‘ey 


J.H.McGraw, Jr. 





Retains Ketchum, MacLeod & Gro. 


Rustless Iron and Steel Corporati 
Baltimore, Md., has retained Ketch 
MacLeod and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh 
vertising agency, to handle advertising 
publicity for its stainless steels. Adve 
ing will start this summer in busi: 
papers. 
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Publisher's Role 


become a part of these audiences for 
you too must follow the broader show 

» that you may keep pace with your 
udience, their needs based on their 
nbitions, and their own progress. 

I can only wish that you could have 
zen present at what might be termed, 

1938 dress rehearsal of the plans of 
he twenty-three publications of our 
ompany. 

To continue our theater idea, 
wenty-three theater or stage produc- 
tions were paraded in advance by as 
many stage directors (editors). They 
were reviewed, in their broad ele- 
ments, primarily for the purpose of 
rechecking their soundness and, also, 
so that each theater director would 
know what the other was doing in 
order that, on those very broad show 
elements they could act in unison 
thereby making possible codrdinated 
showmanship on the broadest possible 
front. 

Throughout this 1938 plan pre- 
view, ran the thread of flexibility so 
essential in the theater of publishing 
in order that the rapidly changing 
industrial picture in detail can be 
adequately presented with a 
mum of delay. 

I wish to leave this one basic 
thought—while we as publishers are 
actuated by the same profit motive, 
for you there exists the same drive 
for excellence of product as is ex- 
hibited among the leaders in industry 
ind—where you find in the fields 
interested in your product unmistak- 
able signs of editorial excellence— 
there you will find a paid audience 
that you can not afford to overlook. 


mini- 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 11] 


Automotive 


partment. 


The independent mainte- 
lance operator, thus, is becoming a 
productive market for service equip- 
rent and tools. 

On the other hand, the increasing 
se of large truck fleets, bus trans- 
portation and motorization of sales or- 
anizations, likewise provides a vol- 
me market for service and mainte- 
ance equipment. 

Thus industry’s giant consumer of 
durable goods, materials and supplies 
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prepares to strengthen its forces to 
meet all obstacles with the aggressive- 
ness and determination that has made 
the automotive industries singularly 
attractive as a field for intelligent and 
sound industrial marketing effort. 





Sohn Named Delegate 


Frank Sohn, sales promotion manager, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, has 
been named by President Roosevelt as one 
of the seventeen delegates to the Interna- 
tional Congress of Design and Applied 
Arts in Paris, July 31 to Aug. 6. He was 
formerly president of the auxiliary of the 
Association of Arts and Industries. 


McKay Leaves G-E 


Edward S. McKay, district publicity 
representative in the Chicago office of 
General Electric Company, has resigned 
effective July 1, to join the Public Utility 
Engineering & Se:vice Corporation, Chi- 
cago, as publicity and advertising assistant 
in the sales and advertising department. 
Mr. McKay will also edit the company’s 
executive publication, “Public Utility 
Pioneer.” 


Distelhorst Moves 


S. D. Distelhorst has become editor of 
Air Conditioning, combined with Oil Heat, 
New York, coming from Industrial Power, 


St. Joseph, Mich. 


HEATING & VENTILATING holds first position in 
editorial quality among the professional and practical air- 
conditioning, heating and ventilating engineers. 


Consequently H & V enjoys the largest coverage of this 
group of technical men who are, quite naturally, the most 
important buying factors in this particular field. 


FIRST in Individual Net Paid . . . 7,696 


FIRST in Total Distribution - - - 9,485 
April Ist, 1937 


HEATING & VENTILATING — 


148 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION. ETC., 
OF INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON. 
GRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933. 
Industriai Marketing, published monthly 

at Chicago, Illinois, for April, 1937 

State of Illinois / 

County of Cook | 
Before me, a notary public, in and for 

the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared G. D. Crain, Jr., who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the publisher 
of Industrial Marketing and that the fol- 
lowing is to the best of his knowledg: 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act 

August 24, 1912, embodied in section 

Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 

the reverse of this form, to-wit 

l That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers are 

Publisher, G. Db. Crain, Jr., Chicago, ll 

Editor, Ralph O. MeGraw, Chicago, Iil 

Managing Editor, None 

Business Managers, None 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each in- 
dividual member, must be given.) 

Advertising Publications, Inc., Chicago 

G. D. Crain, Jr., Chicago, Ill 

Kenneth C. Crain, New York, N. Y 

E. Kebby, Chicago, Ill 

S. R. Bernstein, Chicago. Ill 

Oo. L. Bruns, Chicago, Ill. 

: That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of a. mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None 

4. That two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any. con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
containing statements embracing affiant's 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner, and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person. 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock 
bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him Publisher 

G. D. Crain, Jr 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
20th day of April, 1937. 

(Seal) Ellen Kebby Hamlin 
(My commission expires May, 1939.) 


ss 





Agencies... 


prefer Wood Products. 
paralleled contact with plant executives and the caliber of results 
it produces. 


43! S. Dearborn St. 


They like its modern appearance, its un- 


fences shee oF 


ROEBLING 


Advertising tie-in with the coronation of King George VI was conspicuous ir 
the general field, but only these two pieces of copy registered in that respec? 
in the industrial field—Roebling also tied in with the Golden Gate bridg 
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Carrier 


place in the industry, the character of 
our company, leadership, world cus- 
tomers, and all the other themes that 
make up our show. 

And then, the sale is made. We 
continue with another act in our 
show. When our truck delivers the 
equipment, the sides, tail board, and 
even the top of the driver’s cab pa 
rade our name and business boldly to 
customer and public. And when the 
mechanics arrive, they quickly change 
to costumes in the form of coveralls 
with a neat inscription sewed across 
the back, again revealing our business 
insignia. 

Our customer now enjoys the 
means to attract more business. But, 
the customers see only a few air out- 
lets in the wall—inobtrusive grills 
that rob the manufacturer of identi- 
fication of his product. 

So, the showman again goes to 
work, and we dramatize the newly 





Chicago, Illinois 








added comfort to the public. A car 
vas banner, window strips, cut-ou 
displays, decalcomanias, signs for ide: 
tification in the store—these procla 
to the customers that they are enjo. 
ing the great luxury of comfort a 
conditions. 

@ The audience applauds through t! 
means of purchases. The merchant 
reports a new found cycle of succes 
Our advertising reporter and candid 
camera man get the story in words 
and pictures and the whole dramatic 
process starts over again in the page 
of the business papers. The show 
must go on. 

All the time, we stay away from 
ballyhoo and other pitfalls of the 
show business. Ours is the legitimate. 
We have a worthy play for worth 
while people. We will send our show 
on the road, campaign after campaign. 
We are building up to our 1942, 1947, 
and later audiences. We must ever 
present our best plays and best actors 
—always with the advertising-show- 
man’s developed technique. Mediums, 
color, typography, art, copy, layout— 
all must be used to bring our reader 
audiences to action. 

David Belasco, as dean of the 
American theatre, left this caution 
that is so pertinent to the advertising 
business: “Never fake . the pub 
lic will always catch you and neve 
forgive you.” 





New Type Table 

Dwight B. Spofford, advertising mat 
ager, The Duriron Company, Inc., ar 
president, Dayton Industrial Market 
Association, has compiled and copyright 
an “Adman’s Type Table.” By use 
the table, the right amount of copy to 
the space can be written the first time, 
the correct amount of space can be 
lowed for the copy. 
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O. K. As Inserted 


is our idea of good writing. We 
want Vernon M. Welsh, of Campbell- 
Ewald Company of New York, Inc., 
to know that what he wrote for U. S. 
Rubber is in our opinion one of the 
three or four best ads we've seen in 
our year of copy-chasing. An un- 
usual case study, to be sure—but 
we've seen plenty of them as good, 
muffed! 

Aside to Beaver Pipe Tools, Powell 

Valves, Texrope, Cochrane Corp., Re- 
public Steel, Toledo Pipe Threading 
Machine, Atkins Saw, Diehl Electric 
Motors, Armstrong-Blum Hack Saws, 
Hancock Valves, Jacobs Chuck, 
Thermoid Rubber, Standard Tool, 
Safety Wrench and Appliance, Athol 
Machine & Foundry, Clover Mfg. 
Co., Sterling Abrasives, Columbus- 
McKinnon Chain, Cleveland Cap 
Screws, Fitler Rope, Grobet File, Lans- 
ing Co., Bonney Forge & Tool, Trip- 
lex Screw and Gardner Metal. 
@ Aside (while we're at it) to Alex- 
ander Bros.: If you’ll look up in Web- 
ster the meaning of the word “ener- 
vate,” you won’t be so certain that 
the “principles adopted by the foun- 
ders of Alexander Brothers nearly 
three-quarters of a century ago, are 
responsible for the outstanding ac- 
ceptance of Alexander products by 
industry.” 

Rube Goldberg helps do a spread 
for Diamond Soot Blowers. We've 
had Frank Owens and Soglow—when 
do we get Orphan Annie and George 
Petty? 

Smart insert of Inland Steel’s, em- 
bossing the design of its 4-Way Plate 
right into the paper stock. 

“The child who was born in time to 
live” is the start of another master- 
piece, just one more in the excellent 
series Corning Glass is turning out. 
Such effortless copy—will some of you 
other advertising buddies read this 
Corning copy and see what can be 
done? (Yes, even with your undra- 
matic product!) Compare it with the 
W hitin copy quoted before, and you'll 
understand how delighted we were 
when we came across what Alan 
Ward, of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., Buffalo office, had writ- 
ten on top of that favorite logotype 
of ours—“Corning means Research in 
Glass.” 

Six posies this month! And a lot 
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of favorable comment! Can it mean 
that industrial advertising is improv- 
ing? Can it mean that all the things 
we've been saying this past year in 
this department are beginning to. . .? 
THe Copy CHASERS. 





Strawn, ABC Official, Dies 


Harold V. Strawn, manager of the ser- 
vice and promotion departments, Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, Inc., Chicago, died 
at Polyclinic Hospital, New York, June 6, 
from injuries received on a bus during his 
visit there. He joined the ABC about 
1931. He was in his late forties and is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Florence 
Strawn. 


Wells Leaves Ex-Cell-O 


John E. Wells has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of Ex-Cell-O Corporation, 
Detroit, machine tool manufacturer. Mr. 
Wells is president of the Industrial Mar- 
keters of Detroit, chapter of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. He 
had been with Ex-Cell-O for nine years, 
prior to which he served in engineering 
and sales capacities with Robbins & 
Meyers Company, Chicago Fuse Company 
and Triangle Conduit Company. 


Gray Gets Gatke 


Gatke Corporation, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of automotive products, has ap- 
pointed Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago, to 
handle its advertising. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 

































ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR JUNE ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS 
PAPERS, AND SIX MONTHS’ TOTALS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 
Pages Total 
June Pages 
1937 1936 1937 19 


Pages Total 
June Pages 
Industrial Group 1937 1936 1937 1936 
American Architect and Archi 
ture 
American Builder & Building Age 


American Machinist (bi-w). 178 1,563 1,481 
Architectural Forum 97 754 513 Southern Power Journal 


Architectural Record ] 411 329 Steel (w) F193 1,440 
Automotive Industries (w).. 3 658 591 Telephone Engineer 19 164 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w)... 707 575 Telephony (w) 162 $468 
Brick & Clay Record tis4 $83 Textile World ... 135 999 
Bus Transportation 505 408 Water Works ¥ Sewerage : 27 270 
Ceramic Industry +45 +3 ; {233 Water Works Engineering (bi-w) 2 48 — 
Chemical & Metallurgical Eng Welding Engineer ans oa 
neering ad 84? Western Construction 85 = 
‘ivil Engineering ai 113 The Wood-Worker 32 236 
Ywoal Age ; ; 407 prone 
on Tee, al Journal F r 197 TOTAL 5,518 
onstruction Methods and Equip 
ment 
Cotton 


Refiner & Natural Gasoline Manu- 
48 282 174 facturer 65 506 
71 591 439 Roads & Streets 42 363 


Rock Products 2 t54 $476 
41 279 


++ 


me OO he Nh wt wD 


40.840 


467 337 American Artisan 46 419 
571 


736 590 American Druggist 
Electric Light & Power 384 261 American Exporter ] 7 1,276 
Electrical South ......... t 213 167 Automobile Topics (w) §217 
Electrical West .. : 6 268 212 Automobile Trade Journal 213 
Electrical World (bi-w) ....... 1 1.122 926 Automotive Daily News (semi-w) 304 
Engineering & Mining Journal.. 499 369 Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) : 970 
Engineering News-Record (w). .*$23' 85 $1,336 1,129 Building Supply News 224 
Factory ~ ? Commercial Car Journal 509 
nance oe 1.005 Domestic Engineering 537 
Food Industries ‘500 Farm Implement News (bi-w)... 348 
ate Hardware Age (bi-w) 958 
zh, 255 Jewelers’ Circular—The Keystone 487 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 73 ‘ 510 Mida's Criterion ’ 233 
Heating & Ventilating Magazine 3 276 Motor 577 
Industrial Power ..... - 465 Motor Age 237 
The Iron Age (w).......... 3 2 x Motor World Wholesale 227 
Machine Design arn 373 National Grocers Bulletin 269 
Machinery og Re t899 Petroleum Marketer 62 
Manufacturers Record 353 Plumbing & Heating Trade Journal 65 399 
Marine Engineering ¥ , Southern Automotive Journal.... 41 307 
Review ; ? 250 Southern Hardware 35 376 
Mass Transportation .......... 65 Sporting Goods Journal 20 231 
Metal Industry 8 304 
Metals & Alloys ; 254 TOTAL 1,386 
Mill s aw or init 910 Class Group 
> a Men, a > 588 Advertising Age (w) 114 #119 
Modern Machine Shop......... 827 American Funeral Director 61 55 
National Petroleum News (w)..§ 688 American Restaurant 57 50 
National Provisioner (w) 690 Dental Survey 90 88 
Oil & Gas Journal (w). 1,353 Hospital Management 19 20 
Oil Weekly - 7: 302 1,042 Hotel Management 69 61 
The Paper Industry... .. 297 Modern Hospital SF 82 
The Paper Mill (w).... 484 Modern Medicine 63 53 
1638 Nation's Schools 35 30 
213 Oral Hygiene 96 
1321 Trafhe World (w) 62 


Gas 


Paper Trade Journal (w) 
Pencil Points ae 

Pit & Quarry , : 32 
Power ... ; 896 * ate 
Power Plant 85 404 TOTAL 716 


i 


4,873 


Printing 275 *Includ li tInclud lassified advertising 
“ad neludes special issue cludes classified ¢ e sing 
Railway Age (w)... 1,008 issue estimated +Five issues Includes convention 


Railway Purchases & Stores 281 t+Three issues 


. Eleven class papers passed the yea: 
Industrial Papers Close Half Year up QOF alt wey point megicering on incres 
of 12.74 per cent over the compa: 
ISINE , ble period of 1936. This group 
@ BL SINESS Papers continue in 31.89 per cent spurt made by June pl increasing strength and 
growing favor of industrial adver- issues over the month a year ago. ported June teen eontiad 0.20 
tisers according to advertising volume Trade papers are maintaining steady esos wate tediees then fer 
figures released for the first half of gains, closing the six-month period up month last year. 
1937. The industrial group repre- 7.02 per cent above the opening half Figures shown for Rock Prodw 
sented by sixty-six papers gained of 1936. June issues carried 7.36 in last month’s tabulation of M 
7,472 pages, or 22.39 per cent over per cent more display advertising volume should have read eighty-t 
the first six months of last year. This pages this year than last, as reflected pages for May, 1937, includ 
jump was materially helped by the in the reports of twenty-three papers. classified. 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


The June Public Safety completed one 
ur in its new size and format. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner has 
n admitted to membership in the Audit 
reau of Circulations. 


& 
Hardware Retailer has a new service on 
play and promotion for the purpose of 
ping its readers increase sales. 

e@ 
The Office, magazine of office equip- 
ent, New York, has become a member 
Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc 

& 








\ sixteen-page insert giving a fact-pic- 
re of vital statistics of the food field 
s a feature of the June Food Industries 


Modern Packaging inaugurated a Ma- 
inery and Equipment Section with the 
ine issue. The department has a spe- 
il cover and index 


Trafic World has started a series of 
<teen articles by Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson, 
University of Pennsylvania, on motor 
freight ee ae regulation. 


Modern Brewery is supporting its indus- 
try by a series of articles showing how 
the return of beer is definitely helping 
the economic and social conditions of the 


untry. 
as 


The fifth edition of Swimming Pool 
Data & Reference Annual has recently 
been issued. This edition has 192 pages, 
ind carries more than double the amount 
f advertising in ow ae issue 


The annual modern plant number of 
American Machinist was published June 
16, featuring International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation’s manufacturing organ- 
zation and the policies controlling its 
peration. 

4 


The June Laundry Age carried three 
pages of commendatory letters from read- 
rs regarding its May Catalog, Directory 
nd Trade Review Number. The feature 

imber had 324 pages, in which 137 ad- 

rtisers were represented 


The June Mill Supplies covered the 
lriple Convention with an eight-page pic- 
rial section in Acquatone, and instead 
verbatim reports of speakers’ papers, 
ly pithy extracts were printed. The pub- 
ation recently launched Industrial Sell- 
a tabloid for industrial distributors, 
‘turing sales opportunities 


The June Geyer’s-Topics was a Six- 
th Anniversary Issue devoted to a his- 
rical review of the past sixty years in 

stationery and business equipment in- 
stry, with pictures and stories of the 
terans and of the firms in the industry 
letter of congratulations from President 
sosevelt to Thomas V. Murphy, editor, 
s reproduced together with the Presi- 
t's picture. 
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The Gage Publishing Company, New 
York, has announced the third annual 
Electrical Manufacturing product design 
contest ‘closing Aug. 15. Five prizes 
aggregating $1,000 will be awarded prod- 
uct designers and engineers who, in the 
opinion of the contest judges, write the 
most interesting manuscripts on product 
design. Prize winning papers will be pub- 
lished in the October Product Design 
Number 

@ 


The Paper Industry for May featured 
a detailed story on the new mill of Cros- 
sett Paper Mills, Crossett, Ark. A number 
of specially bound copies of the article, 
with all associated advertising, was fur- 
nished the Crossett organization for their 
officials and other copies were distributed 
to the advertisers in the section. A few 
lines from a poem written by Bennett 
Chapple, American Rolling Mills Com- 
pany, preceded the article. 


The active management of The Ice 
Cream Trade Journal has been sold to 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, 
305 E. 45th St., New York City. Changes 
in typography, format and editorial scope 
are being planned. Advertising rates will 
be revised effective Sept. 1, and an agency 
commission, previously not allowed, will 
be granted. A. C. Dingwall has been 
appointed advertising manager, and Harry 
W. Huey will — as editor. 


Implement and Tractor recently adopt- 
ed a more modern and improved format. 
The May 15 issue carried detailed statis- 
tical information regarding the production 
and sales of tractors and all classes of farm 
equipment for the past three years. It has 
also inaugurated an exclusive series of 
technical articles of interest to production 
engineers, designing engineers and the 
sales organization of tractors and farm im- 
plement manufacturers, as well as retail 
trade as a whole. 


In honor of the A.I.A. convention at 
Boston, the May Pencil Points was dedi- 
cated to Boston and New England. Three 
of the famous monographs on _ early 
American architecture, comprising forty- 
eight pages, presented by photographs and 
measured drawings an authoritative rec- 
ord of important early American work in 
and near Boston. Included was a chart 
showing by map and listing the location 
of examples of early American architec- 
ture around Boston. Four full-color plates 
were included in the issue. 


Beginning with the May issue, Confec- 
tioners Journal was revamped with a new 
cover, new text format and sectionalized 
contents. There are three sub-covers or 
title pages, namely, Raw Materials, Pack- 
aging and Production. Following these 
sub-covers advertising and text pertinent 
to those subjects are placed. The post- 
office classification has been changed from 
second-class to fourth, permitting the car- 
rying of inserts in the form of merchan- 
dise. Circulation beginning with May was 
increased 1,500 copies 


Kopf Joins Republic 


Elmer J. Kopf, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising manager, Union Drawn Steel 
Company, Massillon, O., has been ap- 
pointed to the advertising division of the 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland. In 
addition to the new post, Mr. Kopf will 
continue his work with the Union Drawn 
Steel Company, a Republic subsidiary 
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With construction § in 
high gear, the pit-and- 
quarry industries (ce- 
ment, gypsum, lime, 
crushed stone, sand and 
gravel, etc.) are pros- 
pering, buying, spend- 
ing millions for new 
plant and new equip- 
ment. Alert space buy- 
ers reach the key men 
through Pit and Quarry. 
Monthly advertising vol- 
ume is averaging 40% 
above last year. 


Investigate this rich 
market. Investigate Pit 
and Quarry. 


and QUARRY 


907 Rand-McNally Bidg. CHICAGO 


























AWAKENED 
GIANT 


Factories, mills and 
drafting rooms long 
silent and deserted 
are now humming 
with activity—plan- 
ning and making 
AND SELLING 
the myriad current 
equipment _necessi- 
ties needed by the 
awakened giant in- 
dustry COAL. Get 


your share thru 


“BLACK DIAMOND 





NEW YORK — Whitehall! Bidg. 
CHICAGO — Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than S50 years the 
official organ of the Coal Industry 















































































INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Second Cover 


Index 


to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be securec 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publisher: 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


Brack DIAMOND $§ 
Brast FURNACE AND’ STEEI 
PLANT 48 


Data Book 40 

METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 28-29 

CuicaGo JOURNAL OF Com- 
MERCE 45 


CERAMK 
CHEMICAI & 


Dieset PRoGREss 53 


EvcectricaL Wor_p Third Cover 


Factory MANAGEMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE l 
FORTUNE Back Cover 


Gray, Russert T., Inc. 37 


HARDWARE AGE 46 
HEATING & VENTILATING 51 
HEATING, Prprinc AND Air Con- 
DITIONING Second Cover 
Heat TREATING AND ForGING 48 


INDUSTRIAL PowER + 


MACHINE DeEsicn 31 
Market Data Book 47 
McGraw-Hitt PusiisHinc Com- 
PANY 34-35 
METAL Procress 38-39 
Mitk PLaNtT MoNTHLY 50 
Mitt & Factory 8 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTI- 
SERS ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAI 


NATIONAI 


PROVISIONER 


PaPpeR AND Putp Mit Cata- 
LOGUE 

Paper INDusTRY 

Paper Wor.p 

Prr & Quarry 

POWER 

POWER ENGINEERING 

Propuct ENGINEERING 


Propucts FINisHInG 


PLANT 


Rattway AGE 

Rattway Evectricat ENGINEER 

RAILWAY AND 
MAINTENANCI 

RatLway MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

RAILWAY SIGNALING 

Rickarp & Co., INc. 


ENGINEERING 


SweEet’s CATALOG SERVICE 


Tim: 
Tyson, O. S&., 
INc. 


AND COMPANY, 


Water Works & SEWERAGI 
Woop Propucts 
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238. Sixty Years in Export Selling. 
This highly illustrated and interest- 
ing booklet produced by American 
Exporter depicts the growth of this 
country’s export trade and the devel- 
opment of export advertising copy. 


239. The 1937 Stoker Data Book. 
A graphically illustrated brochure 
detailing trends in the manufacture 
and distribution practices of the auto- 
matic coal heating, air conditioning 
and coal market. Issued by Stoker & 
Airconditioner Journal. 


240. If You Have a Product to Sell. 


This colorful booklet explains and 
illustrates the basic principles of color 
photography and its adaptability to 
advertising. Published by Manz Cor- 
poration. 


241. Syan Blue—B. 

A comprehensive laboratory report 
by The International Printing Ink 
Corporation on the characteristics of 
a new blue pigment discovered by two 
Swiss chemists and now being used in 
manufacture of printing inks and in- 
dustrial finishes. 


214. The Resale Market in 1937. 

A report on a Product Engineering 
survey made to determine the per- 
centage of companies considering vari- 
ous parts, materials and finishes for 
their new models in 1937. 


218. Markets in the Milk Field. 

A series of surveys by Milk Plant 
Monthly on the market for water- 
proof cement for concrete floors in 
milk plants, and the markets for 
orangeade, plant and salesman-driver 
uniforms, and water and acid-proof 
paints in the milk field. 


Hundreds of Thousands of 
Reasons Why. 

This prospectus shows how 1,500,- 
000 names give complete coverage of 
the major industrial markets, and em- 
phasizes that efficient selling by mail 
depends upon the completeness and 
accuracy of the lists employed. Is- 
sued by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. 


229. 


213. Power, the Market. 

This Power booklet charts buyin; 
information on 100 of more than 20( 
separate items of equipment and sup 
plies used in the nation’s power plants 
A chart shows percentage of product 
personally specified by power engineers 


189. We File a Brief. 

This booklet issued by Industria’ 
and Engineering Chemistry gives mar 
ket information regarding the chemi 
cal process industries. 


209. Industry Groups. 

This folder No. 3, issued by 
Machinery classifies 8,209 machine 
tool using plants into industry groups 
according to the products they manu 
facture, with data on the relative buy 
ing power of the various groups. 


208. Facts and Figures. 

This booklet issued by Wood Prod 
ucts gives a clear and concise picture 
of the buying habits of the wood 
products industries. 


Air Conditioning—A Simplified 
Outline of Its Markets. 

This broadside graphically illus- 
trates and explains the difference in 
types of equipment, engineering and 
in selling personnel in the industria! 
and commercial, and the residential 
fields of air conditioning. Issued by 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
and American Artisan. 


145. 


Sources of Buying Information 
Used in the Building Market. 
The question of where architects, 
engineers, contractors and other im 
portant buying factors in the buildin 
market turn for primary buying in 
formation is answered in this bookle: 
which records the findings of an ex 
tensive survey conducted by the Re 
cording and Statistical Corporation 
Distinguished features of the surve 
are the absence of leading questior 
and the consequent validity of the r 
plies. Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Ser: 


ice. 


201. 
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<P 


in advertising —as in selling 


Inthe electrical industry*, concentrate in the 


publication that shows up FIRST, consistently 
— year after year, as the preferred publica- 


tion among readers. They ought to know! 


tight andpovercomoanies ELECTRICAL WORLD 


electrical manufacturers, in- 


dustrial electrical engineers. A McGraw-Hill Publication © 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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“Ordinarily... 
no attention’ 


“I have been trying to analyse why I, who 
ordinarily pay no attention to the advertise- 
ments in a magazine, read these pages in 
FORTUNE with such interest.” 


Earle Bailie, Chairman of the Board, 

Executive Committee, Tri-Continental Corporation 
Tens of thousands of other im- 
portant executives also read 
FORTUNE’s advertising pages, issue 
after issue, not casually but with 
conscious interest. Are they seeing 
the story of your product there? 


FORTUNE 


135 EAST 42ND STREET, WN. 
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